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Introduction 


For many vears, particularly the 
pasl Iwenty, religious and character 
education has been a lively issue in 
[Dispute 


public schools. 


American 
over this mool subject vol a fresh im- 
petus in Indiana in 1941 because of a 
misunderstanding or misinterpretation 
of an acl of the Indiana General As 
sembly in 1937, which required “each 
and every lea her who is emploved to 
sive instruction in the regular courses 
of the first twelve grades of any public. 
private, paroc hial or denominational 
school in the State of Indiana to so 
arrange and presenl his or her instruc 

lion as to give special emphasis to 
common honesty, morality, courtesy, 
obedience to law, respect lor the na- 
tional flag. the constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of 
the State of Indiana, respect lor par 
ents and the home, the dignity and ne 
cessity of labor. and other lessons ol 
A steadying influence, which tend to 
promote and develop an upright and 
desirable citizenry and which re- 
quired the state superintendent ol 
public instruction to prepare outlines 
or studies with suggestions suc h as in 
his judgment will best accomplish the 
purpose... and . . . incorporate the 
same in the regular course ol study 
lor the twelve vrades of all 


schools of the State of Indiana. | 


Perhaps there is no lield ol human 
interest which arouses such bitter dis 
pute as religion. Nlerely because it is 
a delicate subject is no reason tor 
shushing it, however. Only cowards 
ormen with sinister motives will sup- 
press discussion of debatable issues, 
even though intensely emotionalized 
at times. The truth about any subject 
will be learned more readily by bring 
ing its discussion out into the open. 
\o Wiser counsel was ever given than 


that by Cjamaliel. who. when two 
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early Christian leaders were brought 
to him for judgment, said, in elect. 
“If these men be right, persecution 
can not stop them: if they be wrong. 
give them enough rope and they will 
hang themselves.” 

Many questions arise when educa 
tors begin taking positive action on 
this particular issue. In the first place. 
just what, exac tly. constitutes charac- 
ter education / Is it so tied to religious 
education that the two are insepara 
ble: or are they two distinct subjects 
to be treated as such? How far have 
the public schools the right to carry 
religious instruction / 

Strictly speaking, religion and char 
acter are two separate and distinct 
things, although lunctional religion 
allects character. And Bible study is 
still a third thing. In actual expert- 
ence, however, the three intertwine. 
Rev. Backus says that religions and 
Biblical education can not be dichoto- 
mized, and Rev. Petrie calls religion 
“the character-making agency. 

Religion deals with man’s relation 
chip lo a god, as Joseph lewis points 
out in his contribution in this issue 
of The Journal, and character deals 
with mans relationship to men. No 
one. it seems. will argue about the 
desirability of character education, in 
public school and elsewhere, although 
disagreement arises at once as to 
means. It is with relerence to religious 
and Biblical 


schools that sincere thinkers see ditter- 


education in public 
ently. (Incidentally. the portion of the 
1057 Indiana statute quoted above 
does not either use the word “charac- 


or “Bible.” The 


items required by the law to be taught 


ter. or “religion, 
in all public. private, and parochial 
schools are clearly traits of character 
and good « itizenship. lt is too bad that 


religion and the Bible got dragged 


into the interpretation of the law.) 
Man behaves as he does because 


certain 


e is a human being. He is born with 


distinguishable and distin 
ouish ag natural urges which moti- 
vate his behavior and out of which all 
his actions direc tly or indire¢ tly grow. 
lt is a mistake to regard this bundle 
of urges as either good or bad. Human 
nature is neither intrinsic ally good 
nor intrinsically bad. It simply is — 
period. The goodness or badness 
out of the expressions man gives these 
urges in social situations. It is as 
natural to serve as to steal, to love as 
to loathe. to have mercy as to have 
matice. If one expresses his urges in 
ways which contribute to ultimate 
happiness of all, there is virtue; if in 
wavs which contribute to ultimate 
unhappiness of all, there is vice. The 
place of education, therefore, is to in- 
‘uence people to choose between their 
urges and to express all in ways which 
are personally satislving and socially 
sound. Education which does this is 
character education. regardless of the 
lorm it takes or the agency which does 
it. 

No contributor to this issue of The 
Journal (outside the editorial stall) 
read the articles of any of the other 
writers, except. of course, Dr. Bartlett. 
Rev. Petrie and Rev. Backus each 
knew the other was writing on the 
opposite side of the same subject. The 
romaining writers all knew their con- 
tributions were to be published in this 
special issue of The Journal featuring 


religious and character education. 


The response in the way ol contri- 
butions was so generous that it is nec- 
essary for the editors to carry some of 
the articles over for the March issue. 
We regret, however, that the articles 
by Miss Ederle and Mr. |_vda in this 
issue and those which will be printed 
in “larch were all submitied too late 
to be included in Dr. Bartlett's excel- 


lent critique. 


The Journal is gratelul to all con- 


tributors, some of whom exposed 
themselves to censure in order to help 
us all see the light. To thus take a 
stand gratuitously is in itself a dis- 


tinct mark of character. 
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John Clarence Petrie 


Rev. Petrie is minister of the Uni 
farian Church at Houston, Texas. 
The July, 1945 issue of the JourRNAL 
contained an article by Rev. Petrie 
on the familiar subject of science and 
religion. The editors are again pleased 
fo preseni his view on a much-dis 
cussed question. Phe opposite view ts 
presented hy Rev. Backus on the fol 
lowing page. 

“It has been estimated that approxi 
mately one half of the children and 
youth in the United States receive no 
the 
home.” This statement from the 1940 
White House Conference on Chil- 


dren ina | Yemocracy is backed up by 


religious instruction outside 


a bulletin of the School of Education. 
Indiana University, June, 1937. It may 
not be a high tribute to pay Ameri- 
cans, but nevertheless it is probably 
true that if the education now im- 
parted in our day schools were left to 
the will of parents and children the 
way religious education is left, not 
more than half our children would be 
in school. Whether we like it or not. 
common education must be compul 
sory to be effective. The churches, in 


achieving as high a percentage as 


they have, are to be given tremendous 
credit. 

But America was founded on re- 
ligious principles. The sacredness ol 
human personality: the institution of 
home, marriage, and children; the vir- 
tues of honesty, justice, diligence: 
these are much more deeply rooted in 
the Christian tradition than we real- 
ize. But religion is losing ground, 
and so are our common morals. In 
Texas, nearly one ol every four mar- 
riages winds up in the divorce court, 
and that in a state which does not 
provide for alimony! Texas has a fall- 


ing birth rate which in a few decades 


will bring a vreatly reduced school 
population, increase the preponder-. 
ance of old people over young, and 
change the whole exuberant character 
of its people. Texas is the land of 
great open spaces so that it is not 
overcrowding, but selfishness, which 
brings about such a threat. Juvenile 
delinquency and downright crime are 
appalling. We are increasingly a lit 
erale people and we have the world's 
highest standard of living, hut we are 
losing the incentives to sacriticial liv 
ing. The greal cry for sec uritv, a se 
curity lor which we are willing to sell 
our freedom into the hands of bureau 
crats and planners, is part of the de- 
cay. Can we regain the faith — not 
re essarily the theology — which al 
tended the foundation and youth of 
our nation’ Can we do it without 
placing a great deal more emphasis 
upon moral and character training 
than we have? Can we go on making 
secular studies obligatory, as though 
life or death depended upon them, 
while relegating religion, the great 
hack- 


character making to 


agency, 
waters 

Some such considerations have led 
to experiments with weekday classes 
in religious education — for public 
school pupils. A full description, to 
gether with sets of tables showing the 
success with which the experiments 
are meeting, ts to be found in Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1941, No. 3 
(Weekday Classes in Religious Edu 
action). Classes meet sometimes once 
a week for a full period: sometimes 
there are two and even three full peri 
ods a week. Parents rust request the 
attendance of their children, but once 


the child is enrolled. attendance. is 


compulsory lor credit just the Same ag 
in any other subject. 

At present, there are between five 
hundred and six hundred school SVs. 
tems in the United States making _ 
ol some one of the forms of released 
time for religious education. Where 
plans are well worked out, where the 
teaching is of a high order. where the 
courses are thorough, the systems con. 
tinue the released time year alter Vear: 
where other conditions prevail, the 
practice falls into disuse. 

The plan now being worked out by 
the | 
School Board provides that there shall 


be a full course of Old and New 


lestament given to any pupil in the 


Houston, Texas, Independent 


high schools whose parents request it. 
Instruction will be in the s¢ hool build. 
ings. The « lergy of the « ity have been 
urged to go over the curric ulum mMa- 
terial with a view to ollering SUD Ges. 
tions. Teachers will be regular public. 
school teachers but with added COUTS- 
es in the Bible to their credit. 

‘The only objec tions this writer can 
sce to the Houston plan would he 
that lundamentalists, modernist ortho. 
dox, liberals, and radicals among the 
protestant groups do not see eve to 
eve in Biblical interpretation. \Where 
the objection is deep-rooted, the par- 
ent does not have to ask for the train- 
ing. I} oreal numbers reluse to elect 
the 


enough to be ellective. Only time will 


courses, they can reach 
tell, Speaking the position occu 
pied by middle-of-the-road members 
of one denomination, as well as fora 
sood many tolerant-minded among 
other denominations, this writer can 
Say after careful examination of the 
syllabi that he is not only willing but 
eager to have the children of ‘his 
church elect the courses. He should 
like to have those same children for 
regular sessions in order to correct 
viewpoints of which he might not 


But he 


child to entertain a lew ideas. if nec- 


approve. should preler the 


essary, nol agreeing with his owl 
than to continue in his present igno- 
rance., is ause of the inadequacy 
of the Sunday School that the writer 
has voted in favor ol weekday Biblical 


educ alion. 
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t. Burdette Backus 


Rev. Backus is All 
Souls Unitarian Church at hedian 
apolis, Indiana. Representing the same 
religious denomination as Rev. Petrie. 


minister of 


he is free to disagree with him radi 
cally without stirring up denomina 
tional disputes. Rev. Backus took an 
active stand aqainst a proposal lor 
religious education in Indiana over 
lwo years ago, suggesling instead at 
lention lo character education. 
Periodically we are subjected in 
this country lo pressure for the teach 
ing of religion in the public schools, 
particularly through the introduction 
of the Bible into the classrooms. The 
motives for this are lor the most part 
laudable. Men and women deeply 
concerned lor religion. and aware ol 
ils important role in the development 
of individual character and social sta 
bility, very naturally want to use the 
powerlul instrument ol the public 
school to bring the influence of reli 
gion to bear on the lives of the chil 
dren of the country, espec ially when 
they see that such a large portion ol 
the children are not reached by the 
churches. We are at the present time 
experienc:ng strong recurrence of 


this pressure, 


But admirable as the motives ol 
those who advocate the introduction 
ol religious instuction into the schools 
may be. the method which they are 
taking to accomplish their ends is 
lraught with orave dangers, sO Grave 
that many ol the best friends both ol 
the schools and ol religion feel con 
strainted to resist the movement with 
all their power. There is a long history 
ol debate and legislation in various 
states of the country over this ques 
on, and for the mos! part our citizens 


and the courts have come to the con 
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clusion that it is wiser, more consist 
ent with our American principles, to 
keep the teaching of religion out olf 
the public schools. We will present 
the main arguments which have led 
to this conc lusion, contining ourselves 
lo the question ol teaching the Bible 


in the se hools. 


There is no principle more lirmly 
established in America than that of 
the separation between church and 
state. Our schools are state institu 
lions and they have been kept secular 
in order that they may contorm to this 
fundamental American concept. The 
introduction of the teaching ol the 
Bible into the schools tends to the 
violation of this cardinal pring iple o| 
our country, and it has been so de- 
cided in the judgment ol numerous 
courts throughout the country when 
the matter has been brought io. trial. 
Nol long ago, the eHort was made to 
introduce the teaching olf the Bible 
into the schools of Virginia. The Bap 
tist General Association of the Old 
[Dominion presented to the legislature 
a Nlemorial opposing the plan on the 
cround that it constituted a violation 
ol the Virginia statute of religious 


herty written by Thomas Jetlerson. 


The proponents ol the measure do 
not. of course, concede the justice of 
the charge that teaching the Bible in 
the classroom is a violation ol the 
principle of separation of church and 
state. but the preponderance olf ju 
dicial decision has been against them. 
The plain truth is that the Bible is 
essentially a religious book, not only 
Ly virtue of its content but also by 
the use which has been made of it. 
and the introduction of it into the 


schools inevitably brings in its train 


all the tensions and controversies ol 


se larianism. 


\We must remember, that despite 
call the protest to the contrary, the 
Bible is a sectarian book. The Roman 
Catholics use a version that differs 

the 


widely (rom version, 
containing a number of books that are 


protestant 
not included in the latter. The atti- 
tude of the two oreal divisions of 
ditters 


the Catholic. the authority is in 


Christianity fundamentally; 
lor 
the Church: for the protestant, it is in 
the Bible. The Jews do not include 
the 


tures. And it must not be forgotten 


New Testament in_ their scrip- 


that the public schools belong quite 
as much to those men and women in 
our population who reject entirely the 
beliel in the sacred character of this 
ancient literature and who object to 
having it taught to their children. as 


they do to the religious groups. 


Personally, | should be very happy 
to have the teaching of the Bible in- 
troduced into the public schools pro- 
vided it could be done in the same 
manner in which any other literature 
is studied. But this is manifestly im- 
possible because of the way in which 
the Bible is entangled in the religious 
of the Were it 


taught as | have suggested, the parents 


emotions people. 


persuasion would im- 
that the 


were trying to make Unitarians out of 


of orthodox 


mediately protest schools 
their children. And | have en equal 
right to protest when the Bible is 
taught in a Manner which tends to in- 
culeate the view of the Bible which 


is held by the orthodox. 


That sectarian bias would inevita- 
ly intrude itself into the teaching of 
the Bible is admirably illustrated by 
an incident reported lo me by the 
parents of children in my own congre- 
sation. A few years ago when these 
children were attending public school. 
the Bible was taught in the classreom. 
ln an examination the question was 
asked, “Who wrote the first five books 
the Bible?” The child of these 


lUnitarian parents answered as she 


of 


hed been taught in her own Sunday 
school that the first live Looks were a 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Objections 


and 


Bible Public Schools 


Joseph Lewis 


As Rev. Backus pointed oul in the 
preceding article, religious tolerance 
should extend not only to followers of 
any sect but also to followers of none. 
The Journat, therefore, invited a 
brilliant leader of lreethought to con 
tribute. Mr. Lewis is president of 
Freethinkers of America, with Na 
tional Headquarters in New York, 
and has devoted the major portion of 
his life to popularizing and dissemi 
naling the doctrine of freethought and 
fighting to maintain church-state sep 
eration. Among his publications are: 
THe Unmaskep, THe Tyranny 
or Gop, Spain: A BuiGutep By 
Revicgion, THE INCOMPAR 
ABLE INFIDEL, and ATHEISM AND OTH 
er Appresses (which contains es 
says on “Teflerson the Freethinker,” 
“Franklin the Freethinker,”’ “Burbank 
the Infidel,” “Should Children Re 
ceive Religious Instruction,” and 


“The Bible and the Public Schools.”’) 


Despite the fact that one of the 
basic tenets of American democracy 
is the separtion ol church and state, 
the United States has always had a 
wilful minority ol churchmen who 
have been dissatislied with the bill of 
rights, and have sought to impose the 
dogma _ ol religion upon what has 
been regarded in all civilized coun- 
tries as a secular function — the train- 
ing of children. And, it is difficult to 
see what could be more detrimental 
to the well-being of the child and to 
the proper functioning of the school 
system than religious instruction and 
compulsory Bible reading. 

Religious instruction in the schools 
stands indicted on two counts: The 
fundamental purpose and the actual 
indoctrination of religion are directly 
opposed to that freedom to seek the 
truth which should be the basis ol 


education, and it Houts the modern 


educational doctrine that children 
52 


should learn by working together, 
rather than by being exposed to moral 
preachments. Mloreover, where reli- 
gious instruction has been permitted 
to interfere with education, it has 
planted the seeds of racial and doc- 
trinal superstition, and emphasized 
the ditlerences among children, rather 


than pointing out their similarities. 


At the outset, let me define what 
is meant by religion. Religion is that 
which deals with man’s relationship 
lo a god and all the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon that beliel. It consists 
olf praying, in making sacrilices, in 
observing least and fast days, and in 
the worship and fear of a god. To give 
any other delinition of religion is to 
conluse the issue in an attempt to 
avoid its implications. 

Religious instruction consists in in 
culcating into the mind of the child 
the doctrine of a partic ular dogma. It 
does not matter what the dogma is. 
The mere fact that it is based upon 
a presumably infallible revelation is 
sulicient to exclude it from the mind 


of the child. 


All religious systems and all re 
ligions are fundamentally based upon 
the lear of a god. And the religious 
tenet that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom” is contrary to 
every principle of enlightened educa- 
tion. Nothing has proved more harm 
ful and detrimental to the building ol 
character than the inculcation of fear 
into the mind of the child. We can 
not expect children who are saturated 
with fear to grow up to be intellec- 
tually free and morally courageous 
men and women. Any instruction that 
carries with it a fear reaction should 


be avoided as the plague. 


Religion belongs in the field of 
speculative philosophy. And | chal. 
lenge anyone to disprove the State. 
ment that there exists today a single 


system of religion that has lor its 


Lasis anything other than speculation, | 


What an injustice it is, then, to im- | 


pose upon the mind of the child a 
speculative philosophy when the most 


acute adult minds are ballled by it, 


The child has enough task in un. 
derstanding the simple things in life. 
without complicating his mentality 
with propositions impossible ol sells 
tion. To burden the child's mind with 
anythng but the truth is to handicap 
his whole mental mac hinery. And it 
is because religions are based upon 
laith. and not upon proven and inp. 
disputable facts, that we have so 


many diverse and contlicting svlems. 


lt is the contention of some that it 
is better to teach children “some kind 
of religion’ with the hope and expect. 
tation that when the child becomes an 
adult, he will then be able to deter. 
mine lor himself whether the religious 
instruction he received was true or 
lalse, and whether it should be re. 
tained or reje ted. If the harm of such 
instruction was merely its stupidity, 
then there would be no need for its 
condemnation. But the leaders of or- 


ganized institutions ol religion know 


that that which is impressed upon the | 


mind of the child belore the age of 
seven molds and shapes the child’s 
cheracter. To inculcate religious dog 
tna into the mind of the child, with 
the hope that when he grows older he 
vl discover its lalsity is lo perpetrate 


the child 


\\ hat would we think ol a teacher 


upon irreparable harm. 
\.ho taught a child the wrong princi- 
ples ol grammar and gave her excuse 
that when the child) grew up, he 
would then be able to distinguish he- 
tween the wrong instruction and the 
roht principles / 

children given religious instruc: 
tion were more moral and_ offered 
betier examples of proper conduct 
than those children whose education 
consisted solely of ethical instruction 


and moral precepts, then there would 
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he no question about its benelits. But 


the facts are on the other side. 
Perhaps the most important and 
signilicant educational test in recent 


years Was detailed in a paper read 


before the International (Congress of 


Psychology held at Yale University 
‘ny 1929, when Professor P. R. High- 
tower of Butler University made the 
startling report of an examination of 
more than 3.300 children. The New 
York Times reported his address with 
this caption: 
STupENTS oF Founp 
Honest 

Professor Hightower said: People 
have been saving lor years that if you 
give « hildren a knowedge ol the Bible 
they will walk the straight and nar- 
row Way. The results show they will 
NOT walk the straight and narrow 
way. It does indicate very delinitely 
that mere knowledge of the Bible it 
sell is not sullicient to insure the prop- 


er character attitudes. 


A child must be taught the morality 
we wish him to follow. In lacing the 
facts of life. there is no magic wand 
by which we can accomplish what we 
desire. We must work and labor for 
what we want. We must be trained 
lo perform our labors. It is a slow and 
paintul process. Any one who has 
taught children knows how dillicult it 
is. IE we could teach children morality 
by merely reading a passage from the 
Bible every day, then every child 
would be a meral OeTIUS. The teach 
ing of morality is a lar more diflicult 
lask than most people realize. Give us 
knowledge and a sense olf understand 
ing and a high order of morality will 


lollow. 


It has been my contention lor vears 
that the instilling of religious heliels 
in the minds of voung and immature 
children intensilies the hatred and 
bigotry that must inevitably follow 
such teachings. The prejudiced and 
preconceived notions that children 
receive trom their parents regarding 
the religion of others is only renewed 
and stimulated with Bible reading. 
The most re« ent evidence of this fact 


comes from a report issued in 1043 by 


the Public Fda ation Association on 


January, 1944 


the effects of released time for reli- 
gious education in New York City s 
schools. Here are some o! the results 
of three vears olf operation of the 
Coudert-MeLaughlin Act permitting 
children one hour off each week for 
religious instruction: School routine 
has been disrupted: truancy has in- 
creased; teachers and principals are 
lorced to become involved with 
churches regarding the attendance of 
children at religious classes; and in 
two instances there was a decided ag- 
gravalion ol religious and racial ten- 
sion between groups ol children, re- 
sulting dire¢ tly from religious instruc- 
tion. On the latter point, which is 
most signilicant because of the preju- 
dice exerted against minority groups 


in America, the survey revealed: 


“From one school, it was reported 
that though the population is about 
one third colored, the race issue had 
presented no problem in the school 
until it was raised at the religious cen- 
ter. Parents at one of the church cen- 
ters objected to the attendance of 
colored children at religious instruc- 
tion. The other report comes lrom a 
school in the neighborhood that has 
been torn with a feud between Irish 
Catholics and Jews for many years. 
The principal has worked unceasingly 
to bring about understanding and co- 
operation in the school but released 
time has accentuated diflerences and 
again brought dissension into the 
school.” 

Religion s orealtest failure is in the 
field of ethics, because it considers 
ritual perlormances the equivalent for 
acts ol morality. precept without 
understanding is as useless as a blue- 
print without explanation would be 
to the untrained mind. The rules of 
grammar and the prin iples of arith- 
metic are not based upon ai super. 
natural conception but upon a purely 
scientilic foundation; so must the con- 
cepts and the pring iples of the moral 
order be based upon a natural and 
utilitarian basis. Ethical principles 
when mixed with religion are like 
food adulterated with preservalives; 
and just as the adulterated food is 


robbed of its nutritional values, SO 


ethics are contaminated with super 
stition and the morality ol the act is 
lost in the contusion ol religious cere- 


monies. 


Not very long ago New York City 
was stirred by the exploits ol a young 
desperado — “Two Crowley.” 
When he was captured, he boldly 
conlessed to the murder of an ollicer 
of the law. “OF course, | killed that 


he said. | don't like Cops. Re- 


pent? Hell. no. My conscience was 
never so clear in my life. What I want 
is a square meal.” The kind-hearted 
district attorney suggested a beefsteak. 
“No, sir; no meat for me,” said the 
voung killer. “Don't vou know this is 
Friday?” | 

\Ve send our children to the public 
schools, not to be made Protestants. 
Catholics, or Jews, but American 
citizens, and to be instructed in the 
fundamentals of education. They are 
sent to public schools to be taught 
that each and every one is equal he- 
fore the law. and that each possesses 
the inalienable rights of life. liberty, 
and the pursuil of happiness. And 
that man is an enemy to this country, 
an enemy to its ideals and institutions, 
who seeks to corrupt that system with 
religion. 

The record of the public schools 
needs no delence. They are a shining 
light to America and her principles of 
equality. For that reason | am op- 
posed to the reading and teaching of 
the Bible in the public schools. | am 
opposed to the Bible in the public 
schools because | want to eradicate 
religious prejudice, bigotry and ha- 
tred. | am opposed to the Bible in the 
public schools because | want my 
children to receive the finest secular 


education the world has to olter. 


let us begin right. Let us keep 
children free from religious prejudice. 
let us send our children out into the 
world with a tolerant attitude towards 
other children, and with a desire to 
seek the truth no matter where it 
leads. If we do that, we can be fairly 
contident that, before long, the dawn 
of brotherhood will break upon the 


earth. 
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to and reliance upon one OF several 
| | | in th 
supernatural beings. 
thins 
The failure to keep in mind the dis. shou 
tinction between the end sought and them 
the means employed to reach it, is the prop 
main cause of the endless. lruitless lent. 
discussions about religion. The most ligio: 
surprising instance of this deplorable The 
contusion is perhaps the perennial const 
discussion of the relation of science ation 
James lo religion. Distinguished philoso. offer 
| | | phers and scientists have heen known the ¢ 
Dr. Leuba is a notlos professor of to be used lor the propagation of the te answer negatively such blind ques. ite 
psychology at Bryn Mawr College. doctrines of Roman Catholicism, of tions as these: “Are religion and <«c; 
He has published several psychologi poo and sej- lence 
cal researches and is author of four Cheies C; r ence antagonistic : Is ther any real he aj 
EE a psychology of religion, ™onism. or iristian Science, or o conflict between the facts of sullonies ing | 
His PsycHoLtocy oF RELIGIOUS Nlys any other sect thriving among US. and the fundamentals of Christianj. And 
TICISM is iranslated into French and Phat is, think, on the whole, agreed | | 
G His latest book is Gop or ty! rey have answered these que. the r 
serman. flis latest book is \s0D aiority ri- 
upon by the great majority of Ameri ries without taking the trouble to say soluti 
Gop to Man. can educators, what they meant by “religion” o; upon 
But “religion” may be given a very what they considered to be “the fun- used: 
Determined and persistent eHorts different meaning. For many, it is damentals of Christianity.” If one techn 
have been made and continue to be merely the feeling or emotion and the means by “religion nothing more Progr 
made in several states by religious attitude called forth by the unknown than devotion to the public good, or astror 
bodies. especially the Roman Catholic and the mysterious. In this sense a the SC af&re h lor truth, or awe before the ment: 
Church, either to introduce the teach- — scientist in the presence of the inscrut- mystery of life, there is no sense in ments 
ing of “religion” in the public school able wonders of the universe may ex- those questions for, then, there is ob- succe 
or to have school hours set aparl for perience a religious emotion. Nlore fre- viously ho possible antagonism be. Why 
that purpose. quently, devotion to the welfare of hu tween science and religion. The ques- most 
| have pul the word ‘religion’ in manity is regarded as religion. When tions make sense, however, when they reluse 
quotation marks because of its un- H.G. Wells. in one of his novels. sine refer to the religion of the existing specil 
certain meaning. In an appendix to oled out the founder of The Interna- churches with their specilic, super- organ 
one of my books may be found over lional Institute olf Agric ulture at Rome natural Way ol seeking lo produce re. tions! 
a score of meanings. The traditional as the religious man par excellence, he sults. with | 
meaning includes at its essential fea- took the word “religion” in that sense. Many scientists have recently come es, th 
ture the dogmas set forth in the creeds In’ The Direction of Human Evolu lorward as champions olf “religion.” does | 
sa'd with much truth that a child irreligious man is the one who does has been jovlully and noisily ac- methe 
thoroughly indoctrinated with a re- not love the true, the beautiful, and claimed by the churches. Had _ these \VI 
ligious belief of that sort is doomed _ the good.’ The acceptance and en- scientists taken more pains to make the t 
to keep it to the end of his life. deavor to follow the principles of con- clear what “religion” they defend, woulc 
No question ought to he raised as duct enunciated and exemplilied hy their rec eplion would have been much He te 
to the introduction in the public Jesus of Nazareth — independently of cooler: they might have been received te hel, 
schools of “religion” so understood, any dogma about his birth and his as wolves in sheep's clothing. As they that v 
for the Constitution of the United atoning death for man’s “original sin” all say very much the same thing, one iin 
States does not permit the promulga- — is the meaning given to religion by — of them may be taken as representing no ce 
tion of any religious dogma by the a rapidly increasing number olf edu- the group. Robert Andrew Millikan. counte 
public schools; ' public schools are not cated people. Nevertheless many of Nobel Prize winner for physics in works 
these people continue to support the 1923, deserves that distinction. The scienc 
the The | churches. They disregard the obvious following information is drawn trom and o 
tales onstt ulion ¢ _— nol — fact that the churches stand apartfrom — his Evolution in Science and Religion this C 
cally prohibit the teaching ol religion IS 
am the public schools. but its prohibi- all other institutions seeking also the and from a paper in The Forum for Spino: 
tion of Congress interfering with moral welfare of humanity — the Ethi- October, 1929. was C. 
one s religious libe rty probably would cal Culture Societies. for instance — According to Millikan. the distine- fC. 
lhe interpreted by a court as tanta- by the Christi legion 
mount to a prohibition of teaching re vy the speci menne rey use to a live teature of the iristian religh chang 
lision in the public schools. tain their end. That means is appeal is its aim, which may be formulated Spino: 
54 Teachers College Journal | j,.), 
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everal lerms ol the volden rule: “All cist, never allowed himsell to he mis the of others isa human im” yulse 
in the 
ings whatsoever ve would that men taken for a champion of current re- resent both in those who believe in acre 
thing 
e dis. should do to you, do ve even so to ligion. L'nderstanding (jod as he doctrinal ¢ hristianity and in others. eth 
it and them; for this is the law and the does, Millikan can not possibly bb \Ve are so made that normally we ners 
is the prophets. | This rule is “the most po- lieve that adoration, supplication, sutler at the sight of the suffering ol é he 
titles lent and signilicant element in the re- praise, thanks, addressed to a tran- others, and we either turn away from ee 
- Most ligion of the Western World today.” scendental God, are legitimate means the sufferer or seek to relieve him. i oe 
orable The task ol lo the lor — the practice ol the gold- Ths daughter ol 
ennial the ideals and the aspir- en rule. man, Catherine Breshkovskaya, pro- 
clence ations ol mankind.” As to the way But if the Constitution of the United vides a beautiful instance of the nat- Be 
viloso. offered by the religions lor realizing States requires the public schools to ural presence in man olf the high vir- nee 
nown the golden rule and developing con- he lay schools. there is nothing in it — ee ee ce 
ques- sciences, he Passes a in discreet. si prohibiting the love of the teac hing of youth she witnessed with an aching pan 
id sci- lence as if it were of no consequence; — the good, the beautiful, and the true: heart the sullering of the peasants on ee 
y real he appears to know nothing eam nothing prohibiting the teaching of her father's and on neighboring es- ey 
clence | ing the nature of Christian worship. — the principles of conduct exemplitied tates: hunger, cold, flogging. separa ig 
stiani- And yet, as a scientist, he knows that — jn the life of Jesus. On the contrary. tion of parents from children. rape. 
7 > the realization of one’s purpose, the — jt is the State's lirst duty to make of degrading humiliation. These things 
to say solution of one s problems, depends the young good citizens who will tormented her childhood and early 
n or upon the method and the technique work for their physical and moral bet- adolescence and made of her the 
e fun. used: find an adequate method and terment and that of their fellow men. ‘crandmother of the Russian Revolu- 
| one technique, and the problem is solved. The teaching of honesty, benevolent tion. 
more Progress in realizing the desires of the co-operation, sell-sacrilice for the sake 
| | I. ; In order to help the peasants, she 
od, oF astronomer Gepenads upon improve of others, and the other acknowledged , 
became a schoolteacher. She was one 
re the ments in telescopes and other instru virtues, should therefore be one of the | ' on : 
al of those of whom Prince Kropotkin 
ase In ments. In the moral lite, as elsewhere, — main concerns olf the public schools. oy ; 
speaks: Young men went into the 
is ob- success depends upon the means used. With that purpose in view, special 
Why does this skillful the villages as doctors, helpers, teachers, 
| | Village scribes, even as agricultura 
ques: most relined tools known to physics alone would not suffice. The more ; 
n they reluse to take into consideration the eflective wav of imparting habits of 
and so on; and tried to live there in 
cisting specilic method which separates the virtuous conduct is to be found in the _ 
close contact with the peasants. Girls 
super: organized regions from Other management of the shool as a whole. 
passed teachers examinations, learnec 
ice re. lions? Does he perhaps imagine that, and of the pupils in the classes they ; - 
midwifery or nursing, and went by 
with respect to the aim of the church attend and in their play during recess , nth 
‘come the method is unimportant: periods. In dealing with his pupils 
worship of the | themselves entirely to the poorest parl 
every lea her should be a teacher ol ol the population. But these would-be 
te shod? ethical conduct. In saying this, | am helpers —_ ruthlessly suppressed. 
uttering a commonplace, but it is to vears olf endeavor. she 
ones What is his idea of God? It is not — be repeated until every one, and es- realized how inetlectual her work was. 
make the traditional one, but what one pecially the pedagogical schools, keep . 
efend At twenty-live she married a noble- 
would expect of a modern scientist. it in mind. 
He tells us that God is “that which One hears occasionally that the 
ceived ants. She met active, courageous 
is behind the mystery of existence and principles of conduct of Jesus can | | 
they that which gives meaning to it. Sci- nol be taught independently of the lace 
ig, one ence shows us ‘a universe that knows dogmas of the standard creeds, in par- in the face of the government! ¥ as dal s 
enting no caprice, a universe that can be — ticular of his supernatural birth and tematic opposition to all elorts for the ie 
llikan. counted upon: ina word. a God who _ atoning sacrilice on the cross. That is betterment of the pe ople. asked each <e 
cs = works through law. The God of an obviously wrong notion. Whether other, “What is to be done?” On ; 
. The science is the spirit of rational order he believes in God or not, the normal year later, she had come to the con- 
1 from and of orderly development.” Thus. father desires the love of his children, clusion that nothing worth while 
oligion this Christian modernist agrees with their honesty, and their kindly co could be done until the aulocracy was 
um for Spinoza. the atheist — so at least he operation; he feels and sees the value overthrown. She knew that to join 
was called — who said, “By the help of these virtues. And self-sacrilice for the revolutionists was to face impris- 
jistine- of God mean the fixed and un- ke al Mil onment, torture, exile, death. As her 
onder of nature.” But The precec husband was not prepared to run 
ulated _ likan are taken in part from my book. ; . 
‘ Spinoza. unlike the American phiysi- God or Man? (C ontinued on page 62) 
urna’ ' January, 1944 = 


Indiana 


State College 


Ralph fl. Tirey 


Ever since he became president of 
the College about ten years ago, Mr. 
Tirey has fostered and encouraged re 
ligious emphasis at Indiana State. 
Therefore, no one is so competent as 
he to discuss that subject. He wrote 
this article upon the request of the 
editor. 


| have felt for some time that all ot 
State 


Teachers College should take stock of 


us connected with Indiana 
the religious atmosphere that prevails 
on our Campus — both in and out of 
the classroom. No institution of higher 
learning can be true to its highes? 
purpose without giving careful and 
serious consideration to the religious 
element in education. In attempting 
to make a survey ol the various reli- 
gious emphases that could be identi- 
lied at our College. | discovered that 
they were fewer and more largely inci- 
dental than | had suspected. Perhaps 
most of the College activities or influ- 
ences that allect the religious think- 
ing, feeling. or behaviour of our stu- 
dents and faculty may be classilied 
under the following heads: 
Direct Instruction 
Convocation and similar assem- 
blies 
(Co-operation of College with re- 
ligious groups 
Religious suidance of various 
members of faculty 
Although at the present time our 
offerings do not include any course 
with the specilic purpose ol religious 
instruction, several courses embrace 
unils that are distinctly religious. Ex- 
amples of such courses are Ethics, 
Patterns of Living. The Philosophy 
of Democracy, The College Choir, 
and the Study of Religion as found 


in the History of Art, Music, ete. Pos- 


56 


sibly the most important single thing 
that Indiana State has done to provide 
a religious emphasis to education is 
the employment ol a splendidly 


trained minister and teacher to organ 


ize and teach the first three philoso- 
phy courses mentioned above. These 
courses are designed to help a young 
man or woman develop a satislactory 
and workable philosophy of living. 
Such a philosophy seems basic to the 
education of men and women for all 
vocations, trades, and prolessions, 
and as a foundation upon which one 
can build his philosophy of education, 
it is particularly basic for a prospec 
tive teacher. A’ great many believe 
that it is impossible to build an abid 
ing and satislying philosophy ol lile 
without making religion the corner- 
stone. Several vears of experimenta- 
lion in developing and teaching this 
course have convinced the prolessor 
and the college administration that it 
is most valuable and helplul to young 
men and women in getting their re- 
ligious bearings and in growing in 
their ability to place proper values 


upon the issues of lite. The value of 


this direct’ teaching is greatly 
hanced bby the time devoted by this 
prolessor to the guidance of students 
in dealing with their serious personal 
problems and trustrations. A study of 
the reports made by various students 
as to the help they have received from 
the course and ouidance relerred lo 
above. convinces one that their lives 
are being enriched by the benign in. 


fluence ol religious experiences, 


Those students who enroll in the 


choral music classes and sing in the 
College Choir 


lime in studying and singing sacred 


spend considerable 
and liturgical music. The arts are par- 
ticularly eHective in promoting relj. 
gion, since both have to do to a large 
extent with feeling. All wise clergy. 
men recognize this fact when they at 
lempt = to blend artistic ally the art, 
muic, prayer, and message into an 
integrated worship service, Dr. Ralph 
Sockman, in a recent article « ommen| 
ing upon this point, says: If music is 
to contribute to spiritual intensity, it 
must nol only he integrated with the 
ritual and sermon: it must be vital 
and purposelul in itself. A 
ol stars parading individual talents as 
a display number, or a chorus going 
through a routine exercise olf vocaliz- 
ing does nol help the service of wor- 
ship to march up the steps of adora- 
tion. conlession, intercession, and 
dedication toward the climax where 
the (jod-seeke rs are ‘lost in wonder, 


love and praise.” 


| have read some letters recenth 
lrom State boys who are lighting the 
battle of 


parts of the earth. One writes that he 


freedom in the uttermost 
is proloundly gratelul for the sacred 
SOngS that he sang with the choir and 
testilies to the fact that they were the 
means ol leading him into a religious 
that has 
crace from the terrors and mental an- 
Another 


writes, ~The dangers and sullering 


experience been a saving 


euish of jungle wartare. 
that | have been compelled to under- 
6o in recent months have given new 
meaning and spiritual signilicance to 
some of the sacred songs we sang al 
State such as ‘My Cjod and I.” Let 


us hope that there are many religious 
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experiences from classes in all depart 
ments of the College that are serving 
both as a spiritual torch and a breast 
plate of armour to our boys on land 
and sea, and in the sky above, as they 


gO about their perilous task. 


Throughout the year there are many 
convocalions and assemblies of vari- 
ous kinds that have a distinely reli- 
giOUs emphasis. Occ asionally there is 
a greal lecture on Science and Reli 
gion or a Symposium on The Place ol 
Religion in E-ducation. Special pro 
grams al Thanksgin ing and Christmas 
are unusually rich in religious ele 
ments. Few students can be present 
at the Christmas musical convocation 
or the Christmas Candle Light pro- 
gram and dinner at \Womens Resi 
dence Hall without feeling closer to 
the Inlinite. The Baccalaureate and 
Commencement exercises have a spir 
itual uplilt that provides a flitting cli 
max lor the vear s work. On such ox 
casions, messages, shot through and 
through with things eternal, have 
been brought by such men as Bishop 
Hughes. Henry Hitt Crane. Dean 
Gilkey, Ralph Soe kman, and E. Stan 
ley Jones. At other times, our students 
have rec eived a religious thrill wit 
nessing a greal religious drama by 
their fellow students such as “Why 
“The Story ol 


Joseph.” or The Passion Play.” The 


The Chimes Rang, 


specilic programs mentioned in this 
paragraph are not all-inclusive but 
are Ivpical of the many others held 
throughout the vear. 

lt is gratilying that religious GrOUps 
are active on our Campus representing 
Catholic. 


The College has been pleased lo en 


the Protestant. and Jew. 
courage suc student in every 
Way possible. lt has been mV observa 
tion that the young men and women 
with these organizations are 
sincerely seeking the “good life” as 
conceived their respective faiths 
end are developing powers lor lulure 
community leadership. There are 
other organizations, such as the Blue 
Tri Club, that sive a strong religious 
their activities. is 
worthy ol note that within the last 


lew weeks the Mlethodist churches 
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emphasis to 


/ 


have established a Wresley Founda 
tion at the (Centenary Church to en- 
courage religious education among 
our students. Spe ial mention should 
he made of the voluntary oroup of stu 
dents who meet for ten or lilteen min- 
ules each morning for devotional exer 
cises. These students form their own 
organization, arrange their own devo- 
tions, and encourage their fellows to 


The 


achieved by this group are important. 


participate with them. results 
It is the dream of the writer that in the 
near future a small, artistic chapel can 
be built upon our Campus that will 
lurnish a proper atmosphere lor these 
devotions and for all who wish to 
commune with their Creator by silent 


meditation or through uplifting music. 


Some one said many vears ago that 
“religion is caught not taught.” There 
is much truth in this statement. Per- 
haps the most important religious in 
uence that is felt by any of the stu- 
dents who enter the halls of Indiana 
State emanates from the lives of mem- 
crs of the laculty. those who 
have made only a superticial study of 
The Great Teacher are conscious of 


the preponderance of the truth he 


~ 


taught by example over his teac hings 
by precept. If the teacher wishes to 
reline the feelings ol his students, his 
best chance is by manilesting refined 
emotions on all occasions. If he wishes 
lo improve the character of his stu- 
dents. he must rely nol only upon the 
dissemination of facts and truth but 
upon the good that he exemplilies in 
all of his human relations. The great- 
est religious influence that is felt upon 
the campus of any college or universi- 
ty comes from the ideals and lives of 
the prolessors and other members of 
the college stall. Indiana State will 
compare favorably with other colleges 
as to the number of stall members 
whose thinking, ideals, and behaviour 
consciously and unconsciously suide 
students into wholesome religious eXx- 


perience. 


Alter reading this sc rappy and in 
adequate des ription of religious in 
luences at work on our campus, some 
will feel that the elorts of the College 
feeble. 


Others may leel that there is no place 


in this direction are quite 

in a state teachers college for any 

emphasis upon religion. With the lat- 


(Continued on pcge 72) 


The Indiana State Teachers College Chorus singing from the steps 
of the Student Union Building. 
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Clement T. Malan 


Dr. Malan is state superintendent 
of public instruction of Indiana and 
professor of government at Indiana 
State Teachers College (on leave). He 
entered the state superintendency in 
1041 and was contronted at once with 
the requirement of the 1937 law “to 
prepare outlines or studies with sug 
aestions such as in his judgment will 
best accomplish the purpose of the 
law requiring each and every teacher 
who is employed lo give instruction 
qrades of any public. private, parochi 
al or denominational school in the 
State of Indiana to so arranqge and 
present his or her instruction as to give 
special emphasis to common honesty. 
morality, courtesy, obedience to law, 
respect for the national flag. the con 
sii‘ution of the [ 'nited States. and the 
constitution of the State of Indiana. 
respect lor parents and the home, the 
dignity and necessity of labor, and 
other lessons of a steadying influence, 
uchich tend to promole and develop an 
upright and desirable citizenry.’ His 
discharge of this mandated obligation 
has been one of the principal achieve 
ments of Dr. Malan as state superin 
tendent. 
has always 


Charac ter education 


been an important phase of the edu 
cational program, implicit in all sub- 
jects taught. Although character edu- 
nol 
be 
organized as a 
the 


that 


cation may 


ne essarily 
class in 
sense 


ography or his- 


tory or geome- 
trv can be 
taught specili- 


cally, following 
more or less rigid and presc ribed 
courses, nevertheless it has a delinite 
place in the whole school program. It 
is too important and universal to be 
departmentalized or restricted in the 
Same way as other subjects which re- 
quire certain detinite periods lor the 


lear hing of certain delinite courses. 
In other words, it is impossible to 


teach honesty, morality, courtesy, or 
obedience to law, merely by talking 
about these qualities in the abstract. 
Although we should exhort Johnnie 
to be honest, law abiding. etc., and 
seek to give him concepts ol all the 
virtues, we still can not rely wholly 
on words and formal teac hing, and do 
nothing else about the subjec l. Nlany 
limes the most powerlul means ol 
teaching a concept ts indirect. Char 
acter education should be inherent in 
every class, in every grade trom the 
the 


hool. The whole hool should he 


primary through senior high 
conscious of the real importance. ol 
constant emphasis upon worthy habits 
and ideals, in all! its tea hing and in 


Cs, 


Character education should be con- 
sidered not only as a part of the class. 
room, but also as an element to be re 
carded carelully in the selection of the 
school's physical equipment, environ- 
ment and personnel. [xtreme care 
should he exercised in the selection of 
those who are to take charge of youth, 
The personnel with whom the chil 
dren come in contact is of great im 
portance. lt is those who are belore 
the children, whose voices the chil 
dren hear, whose manners and atti 
tudes the children observe, whose phi 
losophy of life the children absorb — 
it is those individuals who should be 
sO carelully selected. Their influence 
will be transmitted directly and indi 
rectly and will altect the thinking. ac 
tions, and utterances of the children 
through all the grades from the pri- 
mary through the senior high school. 
The power of the teacher's influence 
can not be measured. 

Character education should also be 
emphasized in the school’s admini- 
strative personnel, organization, and 
routine practices. It should be regard 


ed in the school’s discipline, social 


life, homerooms, counseling, out-of. 
class teacher-pupil relationships, and 
any extracurricular activities. Habits 
may he delinitely taught or acquired. 
but ideals must be inculcated and in- 
spired. In the realm of ideals, “ex. 
ample is more than precept, and at- 
mosphere and attitudes are more pow- 
erful in molding character than any 
amount of formal instruction. Youth 
always desires its heroes to worship, 
Youth cherishes its ideals and is on 
the constant quest lor those among its 
elders who fullill its ideals, at least in 
part. The teacher's responsibility in 
selling the right example to youth is 
a serious privilege fraught with 
reac hing consequences in the lives of 
the oncoming generation. hool ad. 
ministrators. school-board members. 
and all others connected with the 
school, besides the teachers, also play 
a delinite part in the character educa- 


lion ol youth. 


In-school and out-ol-school influ. 
ences, both positive and negative, are 
brought to bear upon the lile of every 
school child. The home. the church 
and the community all contribute to 
the ol the 


child. but it is the classroom teacher 


character development 
that is privileged to have contact with 
the pupil during more of his waking 
hours, than perhaps any other one in- 
dividual. The teacher not only has the 
pupil lor many hours a week, but the 
teacher has the favorable setting of 
the organized school and the prestige 
ol his position to lend weight to his 
cHorts in the lield of character-build- 
ing. Some one has said, “Attitudes 
are caught, nol taught.” Because this 
is true, the teacher shoulders a very 
considerable share of responsibility 
lor molding the ideals, habits, and 
character ol the boys and girls en- 


trusted to his care. 


The other day | was hurriedly pass- 
ing a public school in Indianapolis, 
on the lar side of the street, when | 
Saw a boy of the school tralflic patrol 
standing at attention with his right 
hand in salute. A street car was pass 
ing hetween us and the school and 


ured lor the moment the cause of 


(Continued on page 72) 
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aracter 


At various times in the past, com 
petent authorities have disagreed con 
cerning the methods by which charac 
ler should be taught. One school ad 
vocated what has been called the di 
recl method, by which there were 
scheduled classes in character just as 
in reading or arithmetic or history. 
Another school advocated what has 
been called the indirect method. by 
which character was a primary objec 
live in all classes of the reqular cur 
riculum and in all activities of the 
extracurriculum. Gradually, the latter 
school has gained ascendancy over 
the proponents of scheduled classes 
in character. The Indiana character 
education law of 1957 is clearly predi 
cated on the indirect, non scheduled 
meth od. 


The terms “direct” and “indirect,” 
as used in character education, have 
another set of meanings which are 
wholly different from “scheduled” and 
“non-scheduled.” In their other mean 
ings, “direct” stands for purposeful. 
conscious, planned, deliberate, named 
stress of character objectives; and “in 
direct” stands lor subtle, incidental, 
unconscious (from the learners’ point 
of view), unnamed stress of character 
objectives. The indirect’ method, in 
this sense of the term leaves much to 
the individual pupil in making his 
own transfer of training: the direct 
method makes clear and obvious ap 
plication of character principles by the 
leacher and the course of study. In 
this sense of the terms “direct” and 
“indirect,” the direct method has more 
support both in theory and in pract.ce. 


Ideally, then, character education 
should be indirect. in that ii is not 
scheduled in classes bearing the name 
of “character” or citizenship,” but 
direc!, in that it is wilful and unvarn 
ished. The syllabus and source ma 
lerials in character education for Ind: 
ana schools, issued by the state super 
in'enden! of public instruction in 1942 
in compliance with the law of 1957. 
(State of Indiana Department of Pub 
lic Instruction Bulletin No. 134) is in 
complete harmony with this ideal. Its 
lreatment of character education 


through the curriculum (page 11) is 
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such a perlect statement that it is re 
printed below. 


Character is the desire for and the 
habit of maintaining such mental and 
emotional states, and ol behaving in 
such manner, that ‘as many and as 
worthy satislactions as possible lor as 
many people as possible over as long 
a time as possible” will be realized. 
ln other words. it is thinking. feeling. 
and behaving in ways which will con- 
tribute to the Greatest happiness lor 
the largest number of people in the 
long run. When thought ol from this 
point of view, character education ob 


viously becomes as broad as life itself 


In light of the foregoing considera 
tions, it is suggested that character 
education not be organized as a class 
in the sense that seography or history 
or geometry are. It should not be de- 
the 


same basis as other subjects. It is too 


partmentalized and plac ed on 
important. Also, the means should be 
more indirect and its emphasis more 
universal and constant. It should be 
taught in every class in every grade 
from. the primary through the senior 
high school. Also. it should be con 
sidered in selecting the school’s physi 
cal equipment and environment and 
school personnel, and emphasized in 
the school’s administrative organiza 
tion and routine, discipline. social life. 
extracurriculum, homerooms, counsel- 
ing, and out-ol-class teacher-pupil re 
lations. The whole school needs to be 


made character-education CONSCIOUS. 


In all classes and other school con- 
tacts, the teaching of character educa- 
tion should be direct. purposelul, and 


planned. Two examples may illustrate 


'Tenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, pp. O and 39. 
()Juotations from page 6. (National 
Education Association, 1932). 


the direct, purposelul, planned teach 


ing ol character in existing « lasses. 


|. The root meaning olf ‘sincere’ 
is without wax.’ Assume that in a 
class in industrial arts a hoy makes a 
taboret. Its mortise-and-tenon joints 


il litling, but 


them over with putty. He linishes the 


are the hoy covers 
product: places a heavy jardiniere on 
it: a truck drives by and causes the 
taboret to vibrate; the taboret collaps- 
es. It was insincere. So was the hoy. 
The teacher who does not bring this 
moral lesson to the conscious atten- 
tion of his pupils has fumbled the 


ball. 

2. Silas Marner is our most com- 
monly taught novel. In that story we 
lind Silas Marner’s neighbors intoler- 
ant toward him. They drove him out 
ol town simply because he was diller- 
ent. The English teacher in any com- 
munity has an excellent opportunity 
to use this setting to teach tolerance. 
\Vithin the past ten vears al Roches- 
ter, Indiana. the cily court drove a 
woman out of town, saying she was 
hexed. A professor in Terre Haute 
had tear Gas shot into his home. These 
are two evidences ol intolerance. 

The manner in which instruction in 
character education should be stressed 
in the school’s extracurriculum, disei- 
pline. counseling, ete., probably is loo 
obvious to deserve mention. 

The purposeful instruction in char- 
acter education which teachers in all 
orades and subjects and activities will 
give musl emphasize two aspects of 
character — habits and ideals. In the 
earlier grades the emphasis should be 
on habits; oradually, but as early as 
possible, the transition will be made 


to generalized patterns, or ideals. 


Tht JANUARY COVER 


(‘o-operative endeavor is exempli- 


lied in the picture on this month's 
cover. St. Stephens Church, which 
laces the College campus. provides an 
appropriate background for the chil- 
dren as they struggle to enlarge their 


snowball. 
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Improving the 


Harry MeHown 


Dr. McKown is a world authority 
in the field of extracurricular activties 
and editor of Scuoot Activities. Be 
ing the author of a book on extracur 
ricular activities and of one on char 
acter education, he was _ the logical 
nominee lor the assignment to write 
on character educaiion through extra 
curricular activities. In submitting his 
article however, Dr. McKown said: 
“T started in on the “Character Educa 
lion Through ECA’ idea and then 
gave it up because it has been done 
so many many limes. What I would 
write would be largely review and 
summary. So | decided to do some 
thing somewhat more constructive 
and practical.” The Journatr is de 
lighted lo publish this contribution 
from Dr. McKown even though il is 
nol exacily what was asked for. 


The phenomenal development ol 
the whole field of extracurricular ac 
tivities has been due in large measure 
lo an appreciation of the fact that 
these activities lit in so well with the 
newer conception ol education as 
ing rather than merely “learning 
about. And the voluminous pertin 
ent literature tells how the various ac- 
tivities oHer many natural, timely, and 
emotionally charged opportunities lor 
the development of such character 
traits as courtesy, good sportsmanship. 
perseverance, responsibility, sell-sacri 
lice, respect lor authority, industry, 
initiative, self-control, justice, tolera 
tion, leadership, and followership. 
Perhaps some of these claims are a bit 
extravagant — the wishful - thinking 
type — but at the same time it is strik- 
ing that there is so much agreement! 


among educators con erning them. 
Just herein lies a real danger, that 
of assuming that all extracurricular 
activities oHer unexcelled opportunt- 
ties for character development. The 
program has been swallowed whole 


by some undiscriminating enthusiasts 


60 


without a careful analysis ol the ac 


tivities to see just what opportunities 


they do and do not offer. Some of 


these activities are richer in possibili 


ties than others, and perhaps some of 


them oller practi ally no functional 
opportunities whatever. Even within 
a particular activity some elements 


contribute more than others. 


Such an analysis may be somewhat 
discouraging to the individual who 
has a complete and implicit laith in 
the program. At the same time, it will 
be construc tively encouraging because 
it will help to clarify thinking about 
these activities, show their weak spots, 
and indicate how and wherein these 
may be strengthened, and help lo 
eliminate. replac e, and redirect those 
ol no partie ular value, thus assisting 
in the building ol a program that will 
pay still higher educational dividends. 
Incidentally, such an analysis and 
program ol improvement also will 
bring added respect for the field, its 


possibilities. and its workers. 


Further, it is well to remember that 
there are about as many opportunities 
lor the development olf wrong or un 
desirable ideals and habits as there 
are for the development ol worthy 
qualities. To illustrate: the athletic. 
musical hero 


debating, dramatic. or 


who gets a “swelled head” and be 
comes arrogant: the council president 
or newspaper editor who has a bad 
case ol dictatorial egotism: the trallic 
officer who assumes unassigned au 
thority or takes unwarranted privi 
leges: or the athlete who “gels away 
with” an infraction of the rules. All 
these are developing character, but in 
the wrong direction. In adult life. the 
leader of a feared criminal Gang pos 
sesses about the same array ol person 


al qualities, knowledges, and tech 


niques as the respected leader of a 
creal wellare organization. Therefore. 
in our thinking we must not merely 
asume that the direction ol develop. 


ment is right: we must insure that it 


The lollowing briefly stated 


gestions are ollered in the hope that 
they will promote the proper Ccapitali- 
zation of the many Opportunities of- 
lered hy extracurricular activities and 
so tacilitate the development of ethi- 


cal character through them. 


|. Do not consider extracurricular 
with any 
Many 


school people, especially those who 


aclivilies as synonymous 


character fraining “method.” 
like to think of character education in 
terms of “direct” and “indirec meth. 
ods, consider activities only as excel. 
lent examples of the latter. While it 
is true that many ol the educ ational 
possibilities are capitalized indirectly. 
a beliel that only such opportunities 
are ollered is fallacious: many of them 
are capitalized very direc tly. The pro- 
motion ol activities because they “Tep- 
resent the indirect: method,” or. for 
that matter. any other “method,” is 


ridiculous. 


2. Do not justily activities on the 
of their 


‘ndoubtedly, certain 


hasis value as motivators. 


activities are 
potent in motivating the work of the 
regular curriculum. Uhe hoy who re. 
mains in school and succeeds in his 
academic work that he may he eligible 
to participate in an athletic contest, 
receives, no doubt, very benelicial 
contributions from so doing. But such 
a justitication is illogical because il 
represents an external and extraneous 
interest. which prevents or delays a 
recognition that these ‘activities have 
real educative merit in themselves. lt 
is lar more reasonable to support the 
program because it has inherent bene 
lils than it is to defend it because it 
has a desirable influence on some. 
thing else. 

3. Define objectives in terms of 
character lracning. Yelining the objec- 


ol 


method, or proe edure is basic to a 


lives any educational material. 
proper and complete capitalization of 


it. And this is also true in extracur- 
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merely one set ol objectives lor the 


ricular activities. means nol 
entire program, but a specilic set for 
each individual activity because, al 
though there is some duplication, each 
activity, like each curricular subject, 
ollers peculiar possibilities lor educa- 
tion. Certainly the educational objec 
lives of athletes are not exactly the 
same as those of a club, an assembly 
or homeroom program, a student 
council, or a newspaper. Even within 
each of these activities there are im- 
opportunities 


portant variations in 


which must be detined and set up. 

4. Lead participants to recognize 
and accept these objectives. A partici. 
pant who recognizes and accepts the 
educational purposes ol an activity 
will benelit far more from it than the 
one Whose participation is based only 
upon interest activity. Although 
promoting this important type ol edu 
cation is primarily a responsibility of 
the faculty, the students themselves 
can, through open discussion and free 
commitment, have a hand in it. 

>. Very definitely generalize char 
acter education opportunities. Auto 
matic transter of training is no more 
logical in extracurricular than it is in 
curricular allairs. The classic example 
of such failure is the story of the boys 
who worked hard. plaved lair, ex 
hibited good sportsmanship, won their 
game, and then celebrated by robbing 
the fruit stand. A proper sense of di 
rection and an intelligent veneraliza 
tion are fundamentals in any type ol 
educational endeavor. And. naturally 
enough, the transter of training will 
take plac e all the more easily il, first. 
the students know prec isely what the 
activities are doing. or should do, to 
them, and. second. if this training ts 
generalized to possible utilization in 


other somewhat similar sellings. 


6. Consider extracurricular activ: 
lies primarily as educational oppor 
lunities. \With a minimum ol provo 
cation, the average enthusiast will 
jump to the delense of her activily 
and vlibly recount its educational ob 
jectives and opportunities. However, 
a little examination may very olten 


discredit some ol this support. Some 
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. . . 
acltivilles are still promoted largely 


lor financial reasons, others because 
they are traditional, and still others 
because they represent good schoo! 
publ city. 

instance, there is. still entirely 
too much emphasis upon the financial 
side ol activities, especially athletics, 
music, and dramatics. A vood illustra 
tion is the typical high-school dra 
matic production—a low orade farce 
staged in order to tickle the not-too- 
Another 


good example is athletics in) which 


smart audience member. 
crowds are attracted and income pro- 
duced by “winners —ol games, not 
necessarily ol bovs. In short, the bane 
of the extracurricular program is the 
admission-lee polic v which is still of 
paramount importance in the average 
school. An admission lee to a school 
show ol any sort is not only thorough. 
ly unjustiliable, but, quate probably, 
it is also illegal. Its abolition would 


help those in charge to center their 


Has their training prepared them to meet the 
which lie ahead? 


entire attention on capitalizing the 
educational opportunities ottered, in 
stead of on the possibilities ol the 


“oate. 

Develop activities only in re 
sponse to felt needs. Nlany an activily 
has been initiated, promoted, and de- 
veloped because other schools had it. 
because it represented good school 
advertising, because it was sponsored 
by an enthusiastic and personable 
teacher, and for similarly spurious 
reasons. And the net result has usu- 
ally been the same—failure. Hastily 
copying a_ student-council organiza- 
tion trom some other school or from 
some book and bodily lorcing it upon 
a school is the main reason for the 
spotty development of this very logical 
Any 


which does not come in response to 


and natural activity. activity 
an intelligent desire for it has few or 
no character education potentialities. 
Naturally, in nearly all instances this 


desire must be developed by those in 


problems 
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position to understand and appreciale 
the numerous possibilities, usually the 
faculty members. Such preparation 
may take weeks, months, or even se- 
mesters, but it must be made. 

8. Encourage wide participation. It 
is a basic truth that any student who 
sincerely wants to participate in an 
activity should have the appropriale 
opportunity. Yet in many schools stu- 
dents are denied these opportunities 
lLecause thev are nol enough, 
lack academic records, or are prevent 
ed by the overparticipation of other 
students. 

Except perhaps for interscholastic 
and extraschool activities—not merely 
athletics but for any other public per- 
formance, music, dramatics, debate 
etc. — there is absolutely no justilica- 
tion tor requiring a passing mark’ 
(whatever that is) lor participation: 
nor even ability, if one of the objec 
tives of the activity is to discover and 
develop such ability. The only re 
cenuine inter- 


quirement should be 


The 


should be encouraged and the over- 


est. more backward student 


participant should be restricted. 
0. Avoid 


“stars.” Obviously, there will always 


overemphasizing the 
be “stars,” those who excel, and it is 
only reasonable that these individuals 
have ample opportunity to develop 
further their abilities by capitalizing 
on them in functional settings. How 
ever, it takes more than a star or two 
to make a successful athletic team. 
music organization, dramatic cast. or 
school cabinet. Overemphasizing the 
star is another of the evils which orOW 
out of the demand for a wood public 
show.” Not only is an activity which 
has a star-emphasis likely to be tough 
on the star himself, but also arouse 
internal jealousies. The school which 
centers too much attention on a few 
students and relatively neglects the 
many can hardly talk competently 
about a character-training program. 
10. Eliminate useless offices and 
officers. In nearly every school there 
are positions and “responsibilities, 
usually traditional, which are unnec- 
essary beacuse they contribute noth- 


ing. Not only should an activity de- 
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velop out of a felt need, but also any 
element or position in it. Holding a 
position which exists in name only 
undoubiedly helps lo promote charac- 
ter crowth — but in the wrong direc 
lion. 

11. Emphasize the good rather than 
the bad. Olten illustrations of unde- 
sirable conduct are striking and well 
worth centering attention upon, but 
they always represent negative teach- 
ing. And a diagnosis wihout proper 
treatment is useless so far as practical 
values are concerned. Merely empha- 
SIZING the ugliness of undesirable ac- 
tions will not help to develop pretty 
ones. Hence, an important part of any 
illustrative use of undesirable conduct 
is the pointing out of a better or a 
more desirable course ol action or pro- 
cedure. In this, reasoning should be 
stressed, excessive moralizing avoided. 

12. Be sympatheic with the mis 
takes of youth. Naturally, if the indi- 
vidual has no possibilties of making 
errors, he has no opportunities lor de- 
veloping character. Character Grows 
only out of conscious choices, and be 
cause there are possibilities ol these 
choices being wrong, unworthy, or 
bad, then there is a correlative cer 
that the 


some mistakes. 


lainty students will make 


Errors should, of course, be correct 
ed, prelerably with the student him 
sell doing the major part of the job. 
Olten it is easy lor the teacher or 
adult to be unsympathetic with the 
mistakes of young people and become 
too critical of, or caustic about, their 
failures. A faultlinding, sermonic at- 
litude will always be discouraging. 
Both of these dangers, discouraging 
criticism and ohosting, reveal in those 
who indulge in them a failure to ap- 
preciate the most basic principle ol 
character training—lreedom of choice. 

15. Attempl to Measure Results. 
So lar the literature of the extracur 
ricular activity lield has been largely 
descriptive, but increasingly it must 
hecome evaluative. Such evaluation 
is not merely desirable; it is impera- 
live. Naturally, because of our lack 
of obiective standards, the measure- 


ment of improvement and progress in 


personal and character elements is ad. 
mittedly more difficult than the evalu. 
ation of the ability to do certain class. 
room tasks. However, it is only rea. 
sonable that if improvement is made 
it should be measurable. We still lack 
the devices by which this can be done. 
but these will be developed: and the 
sooner attempts at evaluation are 
made, the sooner will come reputable 


measuring instruments. 


In conclusion, trom the brief pre. 
sentation, two ideas should be clear. 
First. although extrac urricular activi- 
ties oer many functional opportuni- 
ties flor the development of ethical 
character, these must be properly Cap- 
italized: and second, in the interest of 
a constantly improving program, those 
ol us who love these activities should 
he al one and the same time their 
most severe and their most intelligent 


critics. 


Leuba... 


(Continued from page 55) 


these dangers, she started out without 


The rest of her life may be summed 
up in a lew words: eleven vears ol 
underground work as revolutionist 
and thirty vears ol exile in Siberia. | 
Her second exile was for lite. but the 
set her 
lree. Two years before, at the age ol 


had 


friend from her exile at Yatutsk: “The 


Russian Revolution of 


seventy-one, she wrillen to a 
longer | live, the more | realize that 
the foundation of my being is an are 
dent and invincible love for the hu- 
man race, which, as | believe, has in 
itsell all the germs of an endless in- 
tellectual ‘perlectionment an ascent 
to a moral life that will make it inli- 
nitely happy. This habit of living in 
human life as a whole has made me 
so associate mysell with the universal 
mentality that | love myself in it, and 
care little about my individual fate, 
which is not dear to me. once it is 
separated from the general course. 
(Reminiscences and Letters.) These 
were not empty words; her whole life 


had stamped them as genuine. 
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John W. Lyda 


Mr. Lyda teaches in the Booker T. 
Washington School of Terre Haute 
and is president of the Indiana Negro 
History Society. He received both 
Bachelor's and Master's degrees al 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


To he a good citizen of our democ- 
racy In the highest and best sense, 
one must possess a good character. 
Since this is true, educators list char- 
acter as one of the most desirable out- 
comes of all educational efforts of 
those engaged in the training and 
guidance ol youth. 

In this connection, one may reason 
ably ask, what traits enter into or con 
stitute a good character? Among them 
may be mentioned industry, dependa 
bility, honesty, fairness, courage, loy- 
alty, tolerance, open-mindedness, love 
of truth, brotherliness, and respect lor 
the rights of others. 

every human being is endowed 
with the innate right to life, to person 
al integrity, to economic opportunity, 
to property, to the expression of 
thoughts and opinions, to a reason. 
able minimum olf education, and to 
religious freedom. Therefore, should 
we not be willing to accord to all men 
equal opportunities to develop and to 
use their abilities and aptitudes lor 
the good of mankind with no artificial 
restrictions imposed from without / 

America, with its more than thirty 
distinct nationalities and races, should 
seek to make this a reality within her 
own borders. Should not every citizen 
of our land face each racial situation 
with open mind untrampled by pre 
cedent or prejudice / 

However, this has not been and is 
not now the case in many parts ol our 


land. In industry. brotherliness as to 


race has heen. and is now. too olten 
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sadly lac king. For example, the Negro 
is usually denied upgrading on his 
merits. Adequate housing and_ hos- 
pital and recreational facilities are not 
provided lor him even in our northern 
and mid-western communities. Justice 
in the courts and the right to vole are 
withheld from him in many. states. 
Ree ently, he has been the victim of 
many race riots in which his property, 
and even his life, have been destroyed, 
and vel those responsible lor this have 
usually gone without punishment al 
the hands of the law. Can the best 
men and women of America allord to 


let this condition continue longer? 


Since man is a_ social being, his 
attitude toward other races influences 
others. and they in turn a larger num- 
ber. Let this passion ol race hatred get 
bevond control and its victims may 
easily become members of the many 
headed monster, the lawless. property 
destroying, death-dealing mob. Such 
bodies often act on wild. highly col- 
ored rumors in race matters, without 
taking the time or the pains to ascer 
tain the trath. Because of this, they 


are a menace to society. 


In this situation, let us recall the 
fact that all races have contributed 
much of value to our present civiliza- 
tion and also that each of us now en- 
jovs the blessings that have come to 
Us through the gilts of races other 
than our own. Therelore, let no race 
look down upon another as being in- 
lerior or regard itself as being superior 
to other races. Superiority and in- 
leriority are individual matters, not 
racial ones. Let us extend brotherli- 
ness to all within our own borders, in 
deeds as well as words. regardless of 


race or color or nationality. 


BRUTHERHUOD OR CHAOS 


The annual observance of Brother- 
hood Week is a time both of reminder 
and dedication. It reminds us of the 
hasic religious faith from which de- 
mocracy has grown — that all men are 
children of one Father and brothers 
in the human lamily. It dedicates us 
to the practice of understanding and 
justice through which freedom and 


equality lourish in human society. 


While we are engaged ina mighty 
struggle to preserve our lree institu 
tions and to extend the boundaries of 
liberty in the earth. it is good for us 
to pledge renewed devotion to the 
fundamentals upon which this nation 
has been built. Brotherhood must pre- 
vail. Our inese apable choice is broth- 


erhood or chaos. 


On land and sea and in the air, 
the sons of the United States fight as 
one though they come trom every 
racial! and cultural strain and though 
they worship at diferent altars. They 
are brothers in arms now: soon, pray 
Cjod, they shall be brothers in peace. 
\Ve on the home front must see that 
history shall not repeat itself in post- 
war hatred and intolerance. It is for 
us to make the homeland more nearly 
a land of brotherhood. worthy of the 
victory our gallant sons and daughters 


shall surely Win. 


|. therelore. heartily join the Na. 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews and with all forces of good will 
in our country in urging nation-wide 


Brotherhood Week. 


February 20-26, 1944. | hope that our 


observance of 


citizens will meet in church and 
schoolhouse. in halls and public 
places to think through the implica- 
tions of practical brotherhood today. 
to cement our country s unity during 
the trving times to come, and to pledge 
anew allegiance to the Hag which is 
a living symbol of liberty and justice 
for all. 


—~ Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Shannon 


Sex education is a function which 
the hame often tries to push onto the 
school and which the school almost 
always tries to push onto the home. 
The writer is a representative of the 
public school and also the father of 
‘ ree grown sons whose sex education 
he has engineered. Therefore, his 
pornl of view may be expected to be 
unbiased. 


Normally, a child's first major hio- 
logical curiosity does not relate direct: 
ly to sex but to reproduction. Surely, 
every thoughtful adult can remember 
his own early childhood pondering on 
the subject. There is hardly an adult 
who can not remember approaching 
one of his parents with the question. 
“Mother. where did | come from?” 
Other things being equal, the smarter 
a child, the younger he will ask the 
question. The asking of this universal 
question is the occasion tor the begin- 
ning of instruction on reproduction 


and Sex. 


The writer remembers the occasion 
and the place where he addressed 
that identical question to his mother. 
And the answer was so preposterous- 
ly false that he remembers to this day 
what it was and what his reaction 
toward it was. The writer was not pre- 
cocious, but he said to himself. “That 
is not true. Hereafter, when | want 
to know anything, I'll go to some one 
else. But when I get to be a parent, 
Mil not tell such whoppers as that.” 
The mother, on that occasion, missed 
a fine opportunity. By a wise. truthful, 
and psychological treatment of that 
situation, she could have saved the 
boy untold morbidity, unwholesome 
connotations of normal phenomena. 
and a certain degree of disrespect for 


his mother. 


In the treatment of this. or any 
other sincere question, the parent or 
other teacher should answer truthfully 


and unemotionally, but no more fully 
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than the child wants to know. By so 
doing, the parent will lead the child 
to return with more questions as they 
arise in his thinking. and thus learn 
most economic ally. most psychologi 
cally. and most hygienically. This pro 
cedure of handling a child's normal 
curiosity about normal phenomena is 
illustrated by the following account 
of how the writer treated the subject 
with one of his own sons.! 

One spring evening when the boy 
was six and one half vears old, a 
boiled egg which was opened at din. 
ner had ceased to be an Coo. lt was a 
surprise to the boy and his younger 
brothers to see instead a small, curled. 


boiled chicken. \NVhether this 


event helped stimulate the boy's 


up, 


tion a few days later will never be 
known, but it certainly helped the 
fathers answer. Alter a lew days, 
when the father and all three sons 
were out in the back vard plaving, the 
boy said. “Daddy. where did | come 


from 7” 


“You came trom an egg.” 

“Huh, that’s was the boy's 
reply, as he seemed satislied with the 
answer and proe ceeded with the family 
play. 

To have gone further into biologi 
cal discussion would have been an er 


The had all he 


wanted to know. If the father had 


ror. boy learned 
said, “That is a good question, young 
man: sit down and ITI tell you all 
about it,” the hoy probably would 
not have come back with any more 
cuestions. Instead, the next time he 
felt curious, he probably would have 
said to himself. “Don't vel the old 
man started: he Il talk my leg ofl.” As 
it was, the Loy came back within a 


trealmentl with the other Iwo 
SOnS Was similar. lout lor certain rea 
SONS this bey s case makes a better re 


port. 


lew days saving, “Dad. I've Seen 
chicken eggs and frog eggs, and that 
chicken in an egg the other night. but 
| never saw any people eggs.” 

Thereupon, the father explained 
that some lower animals laid 
which were hatched outside the moth. 
ers body, but that dogs. COWS, horses 
people, and some other higher animals 
latd their eges inside the mother's 
body and that the voung were later 
born alive. “Huh, that's funny,” Was 
the hov's reaction again as he pro- 
ceeded with the family play. 

After another day or so, when the 
same lour were again al play, the boy 
inquired how the voung got out of the 
mother's body. The tather answered 
in a lew short, true, satislying sep. 
lences, and the boy again said. “Huh. 


that’s funny. 


All incidents with father and son 
described thus lar occured in the pres- 
ence ol the two yvounger brothers. But 
they were not interested. Then one 
day about four months after the old. 
esl boy's lirst question, and during 
which intervening time the oldest hoy 
had received more instruction of the 
same nature than has been reported 
here, the second hoy asked the identi. 
cal original question, while the family 


was al play 


“John's a dumb-bell.” exclaimed 
the older boy. But was he? He had 
asked the question at an earlier age 
than his older brother. The second 
boy had not learned the facts earlier 
lor the simple reason that he hadn' 


anted lo know. 


lt was about two vears alter the 
oldest boy's original question on 
preduction belore his psve hologic ally 


arranged questions gol around to the 


sudiect of sex. Then one day, he said, 


“Dad. in all your dese riplion of lay- 

ing babies. vou have spoken only of 

Vlother and us hovs. \Vhere do vou 


come in: 


“In about two more vears, the third 
boy sot started on his course of in- 
struction by opening up with the same 
prime question, as the lour were again 
oul plaving. It had been answere 
iwice in his presence but he had nol 
cared to listen. 
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That question was the opener for 
a short statement about fathers’ ferti- 
lizing eggs. Until this question was 
asked, there had been somewhat of a 
lull in the boy's questions on biology, 
bul the one which involved the male 
parent started another long series ex 


tending over months and years. 


One day when the boy was nine 
years old, he came home from school 
disgusted. and exclaimed, “Dad, those 
kids al school have the craziest ideas 


about babies and sex.” 


Thus the education proc eeded by 
degrees, as fast as the hoy wanted to 
know, until its climax, shortly belore 
the boy was married. On that occa 
sion, his normal and logic al questions 
pertained to birth control. 

The bey s questions to his father 
proceeded Ly degrees, but not with 
even regularity. With the onset of 
adolescence, the boy's questions sub 
sided. He already knew all the bio- 
logical information as well his 
lather: he still lacked instruction in 
the sociological aspects of sex as they 
pertained to him as an individual. 
These questions he did not bring to 
his father in large number or lrequen- 
cy. The father wondered about it. 
Why had the questions diminished 
when the bov's information and ma- 
luring had reached the stage where 
they might have emotional concomi- 
tants / 

Other observers, ine luding such au 
thorities as Caroline Zac hary, lor in 
stance. have observed the same thing. 
Children, properly instructed on re. 
production and sex at home during 
childhood, are normally reluctant to 
continue their education with their 
parents alter the maturing of adoles- 
cence gives their experience and curi 
osity an emotional tone.’ It is at this 
time that the school finds its turn to 
proceed with instruction in the sub 


ject, 


Perhaps never should the school 
leach sex to groups ol adolescents, 
_ “Just why this is true is conjectural. 
Lheories have been advanced to ac- 
count lor the change, but they need 
not he treated in this short discussion. 
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either with the sexes secregated or un 
segregated, and either in regular 
course, units im courses, o1 by occa 
sional lectures, except, perhaps. to 
trea the physical aspects of sex hy 
viene. Like many other topics, sex 
should be taught chiefly by individual 
instruction. Just as parents should 
treat their children’s questions on sex 
ently as the children initiate them, so 
should high-s« hool teachers deal with 
their pupils. The readiness necessary 
lor the successful treatment of this po 
lentially emotionalized topic can nol 
be expected from all pupils in a class 
at one time or trom any individual 
pupil at all times. 

A normally introspective adult can 
remember how, in his adolescent 
years, he desired to vo to some older 
person in whom he had confidence — 
outside the lamily circle — with some 
ol his problems and contidences. A 
sympathetic and inltormed high-schoal 
teacher is the easy and logical person 
whom the adolescent should ap- 
proach. Any high-school teacher who 
is worthy ol the name will attract his 
share of adolescent pupils who preler 
to come to him for counsel, informa- 
tion, comlort, or emotional catharses. 
The teacher need not advertise his 
willingness to serve in such capacity; 
if he is capable. his pupils will detect 
it without being told. His function, 
then. becomes that of private counse- 


lor who “tells no tales out of school.” 


In conclusion, therefore, education 
in reproduction and sex is a problem 
lor the home during children’s pre 
adolescent and adolescent vears; it is 
a problem for the school during pu 
pil s adolescent vears. In all instances, 
and in both home and school, instruc 
tion should be individual and should 
advance only as fast as a learner 


wants to know. 


In an obficial pamphlet. “Sex Edu- 
cation in Schools and Youth Organi- 
zations, the British Board of Educa- 
lion urges parents and teachers to dis- 
card the proverbial stork-or-doctor s- 
bag stories and adopt a scientilic ap- 
proach to sex education. 

—[xpress News Letter, Nov. 17, 1943 


Backus . . . 


(Continued from page 351) 


composite work of numerous writers. 
She was failed in the examination be 
cause the teacher said that the correct 
answer was that Moses wrote these 
hooks. Many a teacher, with the best 
intentions in the world, will inevitably 
give her own sectarian bias to her in- 


structions in the scriptures. 


A further danger to the public 
schools lies in the fact that for the 
most part the ardent poponents of 
teaching the Bible in the schools con- 
ceive the measure simply as an enter- 
ing wedge which they can use for the 
purpose ol capturing the schools for 
their particular brand of religion. A 
lew years ago an initiative measure 
was put on the ballot in California 
requiring the introduction of the Bible 
into the public schools of the state. 
Its sponsors frankly admitted that 
their ultimate objective was to make 
use of the public schools for the pro- 
mulgation of their particular type ol 
religion. Fortunately, the measure was 
deleated. This is not an isolated case; 
| have listened aghast to men and wo- 
men as they have boasted how they 
have used public-school classroom in- 
struction in the Bible to make con 
verts for their church and to recruit 
workers lor the mission lields. Their 
conscience is perlectly free in the mat- 
ler. lor they are convinced that they 
are doing the Lord's work. But their 
standards certainly do not conlorm to 


the American principles in this matter. 


Of course, we want to do all that 
vee can to promote the development 
of wholesome character in our boys 
and girls. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
scram ol ovr public schools is rich in 
character-building material already, 
and it is very easy to overestimate the 
amount that a knowledge of the Bible 
would contribute to it. Considering 
the dangers involved, it is lar wiser 
for us to abide by our established cus- 
tom of insisting that the proper place 
in our American democracy for in- 
struction in the Bible is in the homes 


and the churches. 
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for tducation 
Helen tderle 


Characier education is such an in 
teresting and significant subject that 
various graduate students at Indiana 
State Teachers College have chosen 
to wrile their master’s theses on some 
phase of it. In the following article, 
Miss Ederle, acting instructor of edu 
cation at the College. gives her im 
pression of the implications of the re 
searches for teacher education. 


Belore and = since Pearl Harbor. 
there has been varied and somewhat 
comprehensive evaluation of Ameri- 
can secondary education. re- 
search, however, is needed in this 
great intangible but potent area ol 
character development. Teacher train- 
ing programs of the future should con- 
sider every facet of these evaluations 
and move in the direction of selecting 
potential teachers who are capable of 
character development in training and 
in service in order that these teachers 
may be good examples both in and 
outside the classroom. 

The discussion 


based upon the study of eight gradu- 


which follows is 
ate theses completed at the Indiana 
State Teachers College between June. 
1929, and August, 1941. There is evi- 
dence throughout the researches that 
training programs should prepare 
teachers to promote eHectively the 
character and _ religious development 
of secondary pupils as well as to in- 
culcate knowledge. skills, attitudes, 
and appreciations. 


Research has that the 


school has a cleaner moral atmosphere 


revealed 


than the home. Those who are trained 
to teach should be carelully selected 
on the basis of clean morals as well 
as intelligence and good health. 
Since pupils obtain knowledge of 
the elements of character through the 
correlation of moral truths with sub- 


ject matter, tactful suggestion, school 
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codes. student-teacher conterences. 


extracurriculum reading lists, 
every prospective teacher should be 
the 


such activities can provide for charac 


taught marvelous opportunities 
ter development. Social problems con- 
front all high-school pupils. There 
lore. more direct and specilic ap 
proaches should be used by teachers 
in character development programs. Il 
the objectives of character develop 
ment through ancient history, mathe. 
matics, science, literature, physical 
education, and home economics are 
as clearly understood by teachers as 
the techniques of acquiring inlorma 
tion and skill, then the entire school 
program will promote the lormation 
habits 


Teachers teach as they are taught. 


of desirable and attitudes. 

There is no one best method. Both 
direct and indirect methods are valu 
able. Teacher training institutions 
need to be sure that both techniques 
have been used in the prolessional 
training period. 

In the area of sex enlightenment, 
the the 


home, rests upon the school. In view 


major responsibility, alter 
of the fact that teachers are not ade- 
quately prepared to give sex instruc- 
tion teacher training institutions need 
to revise curricula in the future to 
meet this need more elle tively. 
Research has proved also that we 
can nol rely on indirect methods alone 
for teaching morality concepts such 
as honesty, self-control, altruism, de 
pendability, loyalty, industry, co-oper 
aliveness, courteousness, reverence, 
and tolerance. If we want the transfer 
of such cone epts to daily patterns ol 
living, then we must teach transfer. 
There is evidence that the secondary 
school does a better job in the area ol 


altruism, co-operativeness, tolerance. 


and dependability than in the other 
trails listed above. Therelore. teachers 
should be trained to pay as much at. 
tention to the concepts ol morality of 
their students» as they do to their 


mental ac hievements. 


On the other hand, responsibility 
lor character education is being fel 
more and more by educational SYs- 
tems even though three-lilths of: all 
schools participating in one study de. 
fended the indirect method ol charac. 
ter instruction in 1933. At that time. 
the trend Was away from. the direct 
toward the indirect methods. In 194}. 
there is evidence that both methods 
are being used with more emphasis. 
perhaps, upon the direct as curricula, 
handbooks, ouides, and the like for 
character development programs are 
appearing frequently in Indiana. I] 
seems sale to assume that philosophy 
and research will contribute more in 
the future toward an objec live analy. 
sis of what has been a loggy area in 


educ alion. 


Again, teac her training institutions 
must try to make their character edu- 
cation program concrete, meaningtul 
litle experiences lor teachers who are to 
live ric hy every day they are in train- 
ing. As Dewey said long ago, stress 
should be placed on desirable experi 
encing — learning to do by doing. 
Visual 


should be used to emphasize the high- 


and socialized hniques 


est ideals of personality development. 


Since parents and puipls ranked 
the the 


lactor in character development, there 


teacher as most important 


is need for high orade intelligent 
leadership in the teaching profession. 


as the 


State Veachers Association 


Teacher organizations such 
Indiana 
and the National Education Associa- 
lion are devoting more attention to 
ethics in the prolession, tea her selec- 
tion, higher standards for certilicates, 
etc. Activities lor teachers and pupils 
should be meaninglul, socially valu- 
able, with the aim of developing sane, 
integrated people capable ol meeting 
successtully any life situation., The 
entire curriculum and extracurriculum 
programs have unlimited opportuni- 


ties. if a teacher is trained to utilize 
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them and set a good example. More 
and more the school should utilize all 
community resources and lay leader 
ship. Again, teachers colleges will 
need to train teac hers who can enlist 
community support in all phases of 
educalion, with particular stress upon 
character and religious development. 
Communities can no longer be indil- 
ferent or apathetic to ommunity in- 
fluences that are more often negative 
than positive. Actions speak louder 


than words. 


Another research found that the 
hold of the Catholic Church on its 
young people is more constant than 
the Protestant. As a nation. we be- 
lieve in God. the Bible. and democra- 
cy. But a child’s religious training 
comes first from the home and he 
claims the church connection of his 
parents. But many of the parents do 
not go to chure lh: hen e. the young 
people do not learn about God, the 
Bible, and democrac Vv al home. There 
isa very greal need for religious edu 
cation with the school's program sup- 
plementing the home church. 
thereby reaching all, since the chil 
dren of all the people go to school 
until sixteen years of age and longer. 
if they wish. The Bible is the world’s 
greatest literature. It has always been 
of the literature curriculum. 
the 


a parl 


Democracy permeates whole 


school program and universal religious 
concepts are not absent in the sec ond- 
ary S¢ hool. Denominational doctrine 
is left for home and church. Again. 
there is evidence that the secondary 
school needs to improve the pupil s 
understanding of God, the Bible, and 
democracy on a non-sectarian basis. 
Since the teacher and the school, 
other than home, are the most impor- 
tant factors in the development of 
character, it is imperative that teacher 
training institutions strengthen their 


programs in every way possible. 


of Theses Summarized 
I. Wiibbeler. Benjamin H., The Prob 
lem of Cleanmindedness Among 
Secondary Pupils and Some of the 


Factors and Methods Involved in 
Moral Guidance. June. 1929. 


2. Sister M. Gabrielis Batenhorst. A 
Study of the Direct and Indirect 


Methods of Character Training in 
High Schools. 1933. 

3. Flick, E. Perry, The Need for Sex 
I:ducation in the Public Schools. 
1955. 

I. _vda. John Wesley, An Experi 
mental Study of Moral Concepts 
in the Secondary School. 1930. 


Rav, (jseorge Edward. Recent Ap 


proaches to Character Education 


Through Practices and Activities, 
1 925-1938. May. 1959. 


Rural high-scho | boys working together as they study farm implements, 
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6. Foltz. Alma B.. A Handbook in 
(rade 


(Character Education for 


Seven. May. 1939. 


7. Smith. Charles A.. 
tors in Character Education in the 


Delphi High School. 1939. 


8. \WVolle. Leslie C.. An Investigation 


Positive Fac 


of the Attitudes of Young People 
the Churches. and_ the 
Prevalence of Traditional Beliefs 
and Practices in Vigo County, 
Indiana. August, 1941. 


H High-School Pupil Writes: 


! am a senior at Seton High School. 


Toward 


This year we were told that we were 
to have neither a yearbook nor a news- 
paper. The Government has asked us 
to curtail the use of paper and we 
were more than glad to oblige. Re- 
cently, while glancing at a magazine 
rack in a drugstore, a question arose 
in my mind regarding the immoral 
tvpe of literature found in magazines 
thereon. Why is it that this obnox- 
ious literature, whose only purpose is 
to inliltrate the minds of our present 
veneration with evil, can appear on 
paper which is supposedly valuable to 
the Government? We. the youth of 
America, have been led to understand 
that we are lighting for ideals. 


— Miss M. T. 


Illustrious Alumni 


Lee Parker 
Ethel Lee Parker has had rich and 
varied teaching experiences since re- 
ceiving her Bachelor of Arts degree 
19017. After 


graduating. she joined State's faculty 


from Indiana State in 
and remained here until work was 
completed for her Master of Arts de- 
gree at Columbia in 1922. Since then. 
she has served as a member olf the 
faculties at Winona State Teachers 
College and the University of Dele- 
ware, and she has taught summers in 
Colorado. Florida. and Puerto Rico. 
Professor Lee is now in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Education. 
College of Education at the Universi- 
ty of Kentucky. 
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Lyall W. Southcott 


The points of view expressed else 
where in this issue of THe JourRNAL 
are those of professional and profes 
sionally trained religious or educa 
tional leaders. It is desirable, therefore, 
that we have at least one expression 
lrom a layman —a layman who thinks 
crilically on public issues and thereby 
represents America's better qualified 
average citizenry. Although Mr. 
Southcott has not had the advantage 
of college training, his education has 
continued through a self contained 
clfort which remains undiminished. 

Mr. Southcott is a printer and a 
stall member of the Teachers College 
Press. He has recently been elected a 
member of the Terre Haute Literary 


Club. 


In ages past, religion and war olten 
went hand in hand, the eHect of one 
invariably being the cause ol the 
other. The resulting conflicts were, in 
many instances, motivated by a joint 
desire for power or material gains; 
and their reactions on a people con- 
tinually under-privileged en- 
slaved were far from beneficial. In- 
deed, had war ultimately suceeded in 
the complete subjugation of religion. 
or religion. itself, gained absolute su- 
the 


masses would have been hopelessly 


premacy, individuality of the 
frustrated. But with the turn of cen. 
turies, religion somewhat relinquished 
its material ambitions. prelerring to 
become, as it were. a po./er behind 
the throne. Whereas it did not lose 
its association with war, it did, on the 
other hand. hegin lo gather into its 
fold the people s cause for the purpose 
of strengthening religion s written ten- 
ets and to furthering the spiritual aims 
and desires of the people. It was the 
only course if civilization was to prog- 
ress. 


So_ religion, emphasizing itself in 
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Christianity, is primarily accredited 
with the progress ol civilization. But 
the predominating factor that gave 
impetus to this progress was educa- 
Without 


could not have brought about other 


tion. education, religion 
than an exaggerated state of ideal- 
ism: even as subversion of religion 
would, to a great extent, have pro- 
longed ignorance and enslavement. 
Happily. education was the medium 
that spelled the diflerence. Historical 
facts reveal that education discarded 
the old-established methods of scho- 
lasticism, resolutely proceeded to iron 
out the oppressive conditions of the 
Middle Ages. and continued its de- 
liant march to usher in the construc- 
tive reforms and _ livable ideology of 
the so-called Modern Period. In the 
meantime, religion accepted education 
and was instrumental in its advance- 
ment, undoubtedly recognizing it as a 
potential ally and a springboard lor 
religion s spiritual ideals. reli- 
gion s somewhat singleness of purpose 
could allow for only a minimum of 
deviation insofar as education was 
concerned. In other words, it could be 
interested in education mainly to the 
extent of furthering its own ends while 
education encompassed — everything 
and was concerned with the advance- 
ment of all. Therefore, it can be said 
that even as religion embraced it, edu- 
cation surpassed and re-embraced re. 
ligion. It could not have done other. 


wise and vel be termed education. 

In time, as the social and cultural 
advantages of education became re- 
the 


and interests of the people underwent 


cognizable. intellectual aspects 
a decided change. This change, more 


olten delined as an awakening and 


otherwise identilied as the period of 
Renaissance, in turn instituted ad. 
ditional changes. many in the shape of 
relorms such as to have a distinc 
bearing on the educational and re. 
ligious trends ol today. A brief review 
of this era will substantiate this State. 
ment. 

To begin with, religion (Christianj. 
tv) alter many years ol association 
with wars, particularly those of the 
Crusades, had accumulated a_ large 
following and developed considerable 
prestige. However, it had become an 
exceedingly strong directive power, ip 
fact, one with which to reckon. This 
was true because, as such a power, it 
allected the daily lives of all who 
came directly or indirectly under its 
influence. These  allectations were 
mainly in the form of enlorced com. 
mands and indulgences contrary to 
the desires ol many who were form. 
ing, or had formed, their own Opinions 
and interpretations regarding religious 
beliefs and ceremonies. [his contra- 
dictory attitude was not long in be. 
coming ulcerous. Consequently, a 
actionary measure, known as the Ref. 
ormation, soon made its appearance. 
Developing from a rise in civil power 
over that of ecclesiastical, its first step 
was lo relegate religion to a very in- 
ferior position. This was especially 
true during the Reformation 
where the relorms had been advanced 
considerably. Although, at the time, 
a personal issue involving the reigning 
king of lengland was the detonator, it 
was not wholly responsible. In a text. 
book, A Short History of E-ngland,' 
ol nearly hall a century ago, Ledward 
Cheyney, then prolessor of Euro- 
the 
Pennsylvania wrote, 
tions (in 
Henry VIII. although directed in the 


lirst’ place toward his own personal 


pean history in niversity ol 
the altera- 


religion) introduced by 


ends, were in many cases, the natural 
outcome of the conditions of the time 
and would have soon occured even 
without his action. Acé ordingly, the 


Church of england Was fostered re- 


‘Edward P. A Short His 
tory of England, (1 he Athenaeum 
Press. Boston, 1904), p. 298. 
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culling in the first consequential di 

yision In religion whereby a distinct 
line Was drawn between Protestant 

ism and Catholicism. Mlany more 
sharp separations ol religion within 
‘teell were to follow later. As it was, 
with the new church under the regu- 
lative power of the civil government, 
conditions were still far from satistac 

lory. The failure to cairy oul the de 
sired reforms as promised rankled 
most, and the ensuing turmoil brought 
about through religious persecutions 
was a unwelcome altermath. Thor- 
oughly dissatislied, a Protestant group 
consisting of Puritans and Separa 

tists, as they were called, pressed an 
attack on the new order, advancing 
revo ulionary doctrines that advocated 
placing all churches under the uid 

ance and free will of the people. Be 
couse these doctrines also possessed 
rudiments of tree government, they 
were looked down upon and viewd 
with apprehension by the civil author- 
ilies In power. The spread of these 
doctrines ultimately led to the coloni 

zation of New England and provided, 
in part, a loundation to the forming of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
From this point the religious and edu 
cational trend is readily determined. 
Following an era ol incredible relli- 
sious practices and deteriorating su 
perstitious beliefs, education again 
pointed the wav. An influx of learned 
and scholarly men with new settlers 
and a rising birth rate in the new land 
increased the demand for schools and 
ollered the opportunity to advance 
progressive ideas without too much 


lear of civil prosecution, 


Today. education, because it is de 
velopment, has reached a position ol 
incomparable magnitude with heights 
vel to be attained. But in spite of its 
super.orily, it is lar from being ade 
quate and at times has seemed almost 
lutile. I-xamples ol this lutility are the 
present conllict which is encircling 
the world, the alarming increase in 
delinquency, and the disintegrating 
inliuence of racial prejudice and 
hatred. Time and again education 


seemed to have the solution in_ its 


grasp only to have it squirm loose and 
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the evils to reappear in all their na 
kedness. biiter of education's 
failures and one on which conditions 
ol today are largely blamed, was the 
Armistice of World War lL. Was it 
over-conlidence that made it feel it 
had impregnated the world with racial 
understanding and that it had erased 
the growing dillerences over trouble 
some boundaries and constant expan- 
sion’ And was it attitude or method 
that brought failure on the home front 
— the collapse ol educational training 
lor the returning service men and the 
eventual all-engulling period of de. 
pression / In the chaos of World War 
Il. some of these same problems are 
again out ol bounds. Juvenile delin- 
cuency and racial prejudice, to men- 
tion two, have reached to boiling 
point and the latter has bubbled over 
in a lew instances. But education will 
not be denied. Hourly it is working on 
a just peace that will survive the test 
ol ages: its ou dane e programs are 
Leing revised constantly: and it is co- 
operating to the fullest extent with all 
agenc.es in an eHort to reach a solu- 
tion to a workable. livable cultural 
and social way ol lile. For tomorrow, 
education is prepared to entirely revo- 
lutionize its systems and designs in 
crder to realize its coal. Again, it 
cou'd not do otherwise and_ still be 


termed education. 


And what olf religion / Because it 
too has sullered trom chaotic condi- 
lions and because it has emerged with 
spiritual ideals unstinted trom = con- 
stant ridicule and persecution, can it 
Le said that religion has reached new 
heights / A. backward olance will re. 
veal that religion has divided, subdi- 
vided. and yet re-divided within itself 
in'o a conlusing number of denomin 
alions. It is a process that is going on 
even today, developed from. conllict- 


ine doctrines, various interpretations, 


curstions of decorum. methods ol 


ceremony, and peily dillerences 
emong congregations. Although these 
divisions are representative ol free- 
dom olf worship as framed by the 
Constitution, out of them have arisen 
racial differences. class distinctions. 


and refusal to full privilege of inter: 


worship except under presi ribed rules 
ol ceremony and beliel. The result is 
that religion has not been able to pre 
sent a solid front, and vet it basks un- 
disturbedly in its own complacency. 
l'nlike education, religion's position 
has aot been over-contidence, but self- 
centerediess. It has placed itself on 
battle lields where its morale-building 
lactors and its needful influence are 
not questioned, but out of these titan- 
i¢ struggles and through great catas- 
trophes, it has looked invariably lo an 
upsurge ol its spiritual ideals and a 
rebirth of faith that seemingly is more 
and more being taken for granted — 
and it has looked in vain. The writer 
does not altempt to solve the problem 
either educational or religious, but it 
would seem that religion, without de- 
valuating its spiritual ideals, should 
come down to earth. True, it has its 
material outlook, but too often this 
requisite has been accused of heing 
too much concerned with the collec- 
tion plate and attendance. If it must 
l:e materialistic, it should be educa- 
tional to the point of guidance pro- 
crams conducted on school principles, 
indulging in the prime factors of life. 
Nlany Sunday-school teachers exude 
with religious teachings but live a 
more or less isolated, blissful existence. 
They are unaware of the conditions 
which prevail outside their own small 
world. Even if they were conscious ol 
them, they would not be prepared to 
handle the problems in an instructive 
or practical manner. On the other 
hand. there are not a few conscien- 
tious. broad-minded ministers today 
who are at odds with their congrega- 
tions and church ollicers over just 
such vital issues as this. They are 
cuite willing to abide by the older. 
staid group s wishes, but they are 
more than anxious to reach youth and 
his problems on a common, down-to- 
earth basis. 

i‘ cligion also will not be denied. If 
this he true and religion, like educa- 
tion, will conlorm itself to the trends 
ol tomoorow, then the day of miracles 
is not past — miracles of an equitable 
and peacelul world with a sense ol 


just compensation tor living in it. 
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Edward Bartlett 


When the editor wanted an author 
i:y to write a critique of the foregoing 
articles in this symposium on religious 
and character education, his choice 
from the outset was Dr. Bartlett, Pro 
fessor of Religious Education at De 
Pauw Unversity. Dr. Bartlett's a; 
signment was more difficult than tha’ 
of any of the preceding writers, but he 
handled it expertly and tactfully, 
manifesting discriminating and ana 
lytical thinking. 


In an earlier discussion of the rela- 
tionship letween science and religion. 
Mr. Petrie,’ one of the contributors to 
this symposium on religious and char 
acler education, declares that “religion 
and science are not enemies, since 
each has its own distinct approach to 
truth: and since neither is complete. 
it follows that they must be seen as 
partners. 

For the most part. the present dis- 
cussion on whether religion should be 
taught in conjunction with the pro 
grams of the public schools proceeds 
from. this point of view. Religion is 
not ruled out of the curriculum be 
cause it Is opposed to other disci 
plines. There are, however. other is. 
sues opened up by the various writers. 
The problem may be broken down in- 
to these speciltic questions: 

1. Is religious teaching necessary In 

view of the attention given by 
the public schools to character 


education / 


Is religious education feasible in 
view of the widespread accep 
tance of the principl: of separa- 
tion between church and state 7 
». Is religious instruction desirable 
in view of (1) the sectarian di- 
visions and separate faiths which 
characterize religious groups and 
(2) the difficulty in arriving at 
' John Clarence Petrie, “Science 
and Religion: A Partnership.” The 
Teachers College Journal, Vol. XIV, 
p. 125, (July, 1943). 
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an agreement as to what consti 
tutes religious teac hing / 
While the papers are ¢ hielly direct 


ed to matters of method and proce- 


dure, the question of why religion 
need be related to the public school 
course ol study is touched upon. Rev. 
Backus seems to have met with iso 
lated instances where persons wished 
to capture a community lor their par 
the 


public 


ticular doctrine by promoting 


teaching ol religion during 
school hours. Certainly such a pur 
pose is not countenane ed by the inter 
denominational and interlaith agen 
cies interested in the weekday reli 
OIOUS education movement. 

Lewis regards religious teach 
ing as quile unnecessary in connec 


the 


else. His alternative is simple. “Give 


tion with schools or anywhere 
us knowledge and sense of under- 
standing and a high order of morality 
will result.” This sounds curiously 
like a doctrine ol perlectionism border- 
ing perilously upon religion. Was it 
not an ancient Biblical moralist who 
wrote: Get wisdom: yea with all thy 
oetling, gel understanding, | though 
even he did not suggest that wisdom 


alone brought morality. 


All will agree that character educa 
tion has held the attention of public 
school since long before 


when this term came into common 


use. State Superintendent Clemen 
T. Malan does not attempt to show 
that this aspect of education is ade. 
quately cared for, but his analysis of 
the program in Indiana's schools indi- 
cates commendable scope and content. 
lle rightly suggests that, "The whole 
point in all character-building eHorts 
is to train the pupil mentally to make 
the proper ethical responses to situa. 
lions contronting him in his school 
and community life and later in his 
edull Doubtless he 


would agree that practice in making 


experience. 


these responses so that habit patterns 
are established is also a part ol the 
program. 

Yet. if all Indiana's schools were 
carrving oul an emphasis upon char. 
acter education such as Dr. Malan 
describes, following plans suggested 
in Character Education Through the 
(Curriculum, this still would not ob. 
viate the need for some allention to 
the role of religion in character devel. 


opment. This is strongly implied in 


President Ralph N. Tirey's interpreta. 


tion of the State Teachers College 
program and specilic ally set forth in 
this declaration: 

“| believe that religion (in the high. 
est sense ol the word) should be em- 
phasized in the education of teachers 
because | want the American democ. 
racy to live. It is my lirm conviction 
that democracy can not succeed with 
oul religion _ It we ever learn to 
live together in happiness and in 
peace, religion must pervade the 
whole cultural almosphere It must 
bind the home, the church, the school, 
industry, and government into a new 
community where love, tolerance. 
voodwill, and spirit. ol helpfulness 
prevail.” 

Yes, from one point of view these 
are traits of character to be developed 
by example, guidance, direct instruc 
tion, and evaluation of experience. 
Bat that which gives to these traits 
worth and meaning is the belief that 
persons signilicance because 
they are all “children of one Father. 
(sod. And this is the teaching of the 
Hebrew-Christian religion. 


It would that Rev. 
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is right when he says, America was 
founded on religious principles. One 
may seriously question, “Can we go 
on making secular studies obligatory, 
as though lile or death depended upon 
them. while relegating religion. the 
character-making agency, to 
backwaters 

But is religious education feasible? 
Admittedly there are serious problems 
to be solved if the unilying influence 
of our public schools. correctly stressed 
by both Rev. Backus and Mr. lewis. 
is to continue to he ellective. Perhaps 
these men are right in their fears that 
a sharp delinition of groups under a 
program of weekday religious educa 
tion will lead to class or race preju 
dice, sectarian contlicts, and other un 
desirable attitudes. 

Yet any venture implies risks. These 
can be lessened by careful planning, 
foresight, and intelligent leadership. 
The history of weekday religious in 
struction since 1913 does not bear out 
the apprehension which has been ex 
pressed. Dayton, Ohio; Oak Park, 
Illinois; and Royal Oak, Michigan, 
all have more than twenty vears ol 
experience upon which to draw. These 
communities report no such undesir 
able outcomes. On the contrary, inter- 
faith and interdenominational under 
standing has been broadened: class 
prejudice has been reduced. 

Alter all. we must now become 
more explic it about what is meant 
by “separation between church and 
state. Religion bulks large in the 
wartime program olf our government 
in its provision for chaplains and in 
the peacetime program of government 
institutions, with their formal religious 
exercises. None ol these activities has 
lessened the freedom of denomina 
lions to declare the truth as they see 
it, nor has it made government sub 
ject to one or more churches. Again, 
the history of the movement has indi- 
cated careful attention to the fun 


tions of the schools and of the reli 


fi0ous agencies. with no evidence of 


conflict between them. 
The last question concerns sectari 


anism, which certainly olflers poor or 


ganizational structure for a program 
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of religious education, and the nature 
of the religious leac hing which is ad 
vocated. Mr. Southcott presents an 
interesting overview of the interaction 
between religion and education in the 
pasl and well underscores this delect 
of religion. divided and sub-divided 
within itself. It is possible that his 
counsel that“. .. religion, without de- 
valuating its spiritual ideals. should 
come down to earth,” would be car 
ried out by just such a process as the 
weekday religious-education program 
contemplates. For in communities 
where denominations have pooled 
their physic al resources and leader 
ship. individual churches have been 
strengthened, not at the expense ol 
each other, but by the enriched reli 
gious lile of the community as a 


whole. 


Nor is the problem ol the content 
of instruction in such classes an in 
superable one. Rev. Petrie s view 
should tind wide support, when he 
suggests that even though a communi- 
Ly -s¢ hool program might not stress the 
interpretation of the Bible which he 
himsell would advocate; nevertheless, 
it were better for his teachers to fill in 
particular details than to have a large 
part ol the school population reli 


siously illiterate. 


All should agree with Dr. leuba 
that public schools must not be used 
“for the propagation of the doctrines 
of any sect thriving among 
though many will question that be 
cause of their con ept ol Ciod, the 
churches are less competent to devel 
op impulsions olf ethical behavior. 
True, Dr. Leuba has shown impa 
tience with the notion of ethical 
values in worship in other writings 
apart trom his present comment re 
garding Dr. Millikan, chielly because 
it is dillicult to observe data concern- 
ing worship under a microscope. A 
considerable body of opinion exists. 
however. maintaining that the Wes- 
levan revival of the Lighteenth ('en- 
tury. to take a single page trom histo- 
rv. not only grew out of vital worship 
experiences. but was also productive 
of well authenticated instances of re- 


sultant ethic al conduct. both individ. 


ual and community wide in character. 

From my point ol view, religious 
instruction under supervision of reli- 
cious agencies within the time sche 
dule of the public school is necessary 
il the social order envisaged by our 
nation’s founders is to develop; it is 
feasible under our Constitution wher- 
ever the democratic processes of or- 
sanizing the program are employed; 
it is desirable precisely to the extent 
that the historical, social, and ethical 
approaches are employed — the theo- 
logical, doctrinal, and devotional ap- 
proaches being left to the more inti- 
mate circle of each church fellowship. 

| have centered attention upon as- 
pects of the weekday religious-educa- 
ton problem because this is the area 
where controversy is most vigorous. 
Ir. MeKown’s analysis of the use of 
extracurricular activities to the end 
that character be enriched deserves 
close reading. He has crystallized 
pages ol material in this lield in his 
thirteen points and, incidentally, re- 
veals disciplined thinking in not ex- 
tending the list to fourteen! The 
counsel with which he closes: “Those 
of us who love these activities should 
le at one and the same time their 
most severe and their most intelligent 
critics, is one which he himself rigor- 
ously applies. 

lt is well that in Dr. Malan’s arti- 
cle. and again in the discussion of 
“Sex Education” by Dr. Shannon, 
some practical guidance in character 
training be offered. The latter article, 
with its wise counsel to answer ques- 
tions as they arise to the extent that 
curiosity is satisfied, might well be 
generalized in respect to other areas 
of ethical instruction. Perhaps the 
failure of some character education 
could be attributed to “too much, too 
often, and too long, especially as re- 
lates to direct moral instruction. 

| am impressed by the manilest 
lorthrightness and sincerity with 
which the papers have been written. 
They offer a sound basis for the ulti. 
mate choice of action by each com- 
munity in true democratic fashion — 
lind the facts, weigh the data, make 


the decision. act. 
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Trey... 


(Continued from page 37) 
ler viewpoint | disagree. The so-called 
realist may say the purpose ol a state 
teachers college is to educate teachers: 
and since religion has no place ir the 
public-school curriculum, ii should 
have little importance in a college cre- 
ated to train teachers. He may further 
add that if a student wants religion, 
let him get it in his church or church 
school. The lbrevity of this article does 
pet permit an adequate answer to this 
viewpoint, However, a few words may 


lse added on the side ol religion. 


| believe that religion (in the high- 
est sense of the word) should be em- 
phasized in the education of teachers 
because | want the American democ- 
racy to live. It is my lirm conviction 
that democracy can not succeed with- 
out religion. When our American way 
of life was established, the Bible and 
Christianity were the cornerstone of 
the structure. Religion is the mother 
of the school and college: the founder 
of hospitals for the benelit of the sick 
and the suffering: the creator of or- 
phans homes for helpless children: 
the fostering parent of institutions for 
the aged and the unfortunate: it has 
purilied politics where it has been 
given a chance; it will be a suiding 
force at the peace table, if it is not 
ruled out, to bring the four freedoms 
to mankind. GeorgeWashington knew 
the value of religion in human rela- 
tions when he said: “Religion and 
morality are indispensable supports 


And Tet 


us with caution indulge the Ssupposi- 


(ol political prosperity) 


tion that morality can be maintained 
without religion. It does not seem 
possible that all of these institutions 


which have heen mothered and los- 


tered by religion can continue to exist 


without its influence. The prospective 
teacher must go into the community 
equipped with knowledge, skills. and 
attitudes nec essary for ellective lead- 
ership. This leadership must be felt in 
the homes, chruches, and in local gov- 
ernmental ‘allairs if the teacher is to 


mect the challenge lor building a bet- 


(2 


in the least ol the 


Not 


equipment will be the attitudes and 


ler world. 


convictions that are greatly influenced 
ly religion. If we ever learn to live to- 
gether in happiness and in peace, re- 
ligion must pervade the whole cutlur- 
al atmosphere. A world of conflict can 


not be conve rted into a world of har- 


Malan... 


(Continued from page 38) 
this boy's gesture. Then I saw the Hag 
being raised across the street on the 
school Hag stall. To me, it was a spir 
itual experience — this dramatization 
of the American public school, the 
ag unfurled above it, and the school 
hoy “trallic cop. expressing his respect 
for the Hag by his posture. | pondered 
that that hoy and thousands upon 
thousands of others whom he symbol- 
ized, could not but be influenced to 
love and respect our national Hag by 
this daily salute. His physical gestures 
were expressing a mental attitude. 
The very form and act of respect was 
arousing In the hoy the feeling of re- 
spect in his soul. Would such a boy 
with such training ever be willing to 


see our Stars and Stripes insulted / 


While. as we have indicated, it is 
nol possible to olter a rigid formula 
of proc edure to all teachers (because 
no two pupils can ever have fully 
identical experiences. and two 
communities are ever exactly alike). 
still the emphasis upon ¢ haracter edu 
cation should be universal and con 
stant. In some instances, as just noted 
in the above illustration of the boy 
saluting the lag, however, the means 
of character training can be specilic 
and concrete. The whole point in all 
character-building efforts is to train 
the pupil mentally to make the proper 
ethical responses to situations con 
fronting him in his school and com. 
munity life. and later in his adult ex 
periences. While granting that each 
community has its own peculiar back- 
sround, its own traditions and stand 
ards, its own religious atmosphere, 
and its own pec uliar vocational and 


inter-communily relationships, there 


mony unless religion gets control of 
the atmoshpere in which we live and 
move and have our being. It must 
bind the home, the church, the school. 
industry, and government into a new 
community where love, tolerance. 
socdwill, and the spirit of helpfulness 


prevail. 


are at the same time, certain constant 
moral values which are always inher- 
ent in each lile-situation arising in 
any given community. Thus, it is ob- 
vious, that character education must 
se broad enough to cover the univers- 
ally accepted moral values involved 
in the variety of life situations which 
the pupils will meet wherever he lives, 
and also the particular community 
demands arising trom. the peculiar 
background of the locality. The initi- 
ative and resourcelulness of a well- 
trained tea hing personnel can be de- 
pended upon to make the necessary 
adaptations in the character-building 
process to meet the local needs with- 


out sacrilice ol the major objec lives, 


Perpetuily of our demoe racy rests 
very delinitely upon the tvpe of char- 
acter ol its evervday citizen. Charac- 
ter education must continue to remain, 
as it has always been. a very impor- 
tant cornerstone of our nation. In ae- 
cepling their responsibilities lor help- 
ing to train Indiana's 700,000 hoys 
and girls for intelligent, loval Ameti- 
can citizenship under current condi- 
tions, the teachers of Indiana must 
realize the tremendous importance of 
stressing a broad program ol character 
education. The home. school, church, 
and community must work together in 
molding the character of American 
vouth. By example. by precept, by al- 
ttude, and by resour eful utilization 
of the many opportunities arising in 
everyday school — situations, — each 
teacher in Indiana can make an im- 
portant contribution to the quality of 


character ol our luture citizens. 


Education’ Yes. But what do you 
mean by it? Fancy chatter, or Lile? 
— Robinson 
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